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Yor Forest and Stream 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW. 
———~>_—_ 
TALE is told of days of yore, 
A legend comes from Baltimore 
Upon the Chesapeake: 
But of its truth I must deplore 
Icannot speak. 


Che Coulogne District. 








An oyster sloop swung to and fro, 
Fresh from the oyster beds below; 
Her owner’s name was Lee, 
They called bim ‘‘skipper,” just as though 
He were a ilea! 


The oyster trade was rather slack, 

Against the wharf a rival smack 
Her lazy length had laid. 

“T think I'll go and take a snack” miles from the border of the hunting countries. 
The skipper said. 

Just then he heard a sudden sound 

A sudden sigat hiseyes coafound, 
A man, a humen pin, 


Who cast no shadow on the ground 
— He was bo thin? 


Black river hunting grounds. 
The thin man heaved a heavy sigh; 
The thin man seemed so very dry, 7 
Although his mouth was moister. 
The thin man said, *‘Oa skipper, I 
Would eat an oyster!”’ 


‘Plenty on board here, salt and sweet,"’ 

Remarked the skipper indiscreet 
Without a thought of danger, 

“But I would pay for what feat,” 
Replied the stranger. 


with a conveyance as far as the foot of the Coulogne river. 


region proper lies between the Black river and the Cou 


The skipper said, ‘‘We'll have no strife; 
I'll let you eat—’twill gave you life— 

Yoar fill, for just one shilling;”’ 
He paid and drew an oyster knife, 

And said, “I’m willing.” 





streams. Virginia deer do not inhabit this district. In- 
deed they are never found with moose and caribou. I 
imagine this is not because they cannot live peaceably to- 
gether, but since they are attracted to regions opposite in 
physical features and formations. 

Should the Virginia deer be the game desired, together 
with bears, wolves, lynx and water animals, then continue 
on the cars until Renfrew is reached, the terminus of the 
Canada Central, and the end of railroads north. This vil- 
lage is twenty miles north of Sand Point, and twelve miles 
west of Ottawa river, and about one hundred and fifty 
miles north of the St. Lawrence river. Seventy miles due 
west toward the Georgian Bay by team will introduce you 
to the Adirondack district of th: Canadas. The route tra- 
verses the beautiful and picturesque Bonne Chere river, 
which is one succession of lakes. On hearing the names 
of some of these lakes, and looking upon their waters, it is 
difficult to believe that you are notin the North woods. 
Here are Mud lake, Long-lake, Round lake, and Trout 
lake, not merely in name, but to all appearance fac similes 
of our own New Yorklakes: This lake region lies between 
the Ottawa on the east and the Georgian bay on the west 
and Lake Nipissing on the north. This arca contains about 
the same number of reported lakes as the Adirondacks, 
and it is probable that there are hundreds yet undiscovered 
in this vast wilderness. 


Another remarkable similarity between the two lake re- 
gions is that nearly all may be reached, with the exception 


The skipper saw the man below, 

Then wentand dined; returning slow 
He heard without a thrill 

The oyster knife’s click! clack! ‘I know 
He’s eating still!” 


He said, ‘“‘He seems in want of food,” 
He said, ‘‘His appetite is good, 

And oysters are so pleasant."’ 
He heard all day with fortitude 

The click incessant. 


The skipper was not choleric. 
Unnumbered by arithmetic— 
Untold indeed to us, 
The times he heard the knife’s click clack, 
Monotonous. 


The skipper went to sleep that night, 

When he awoke next morning bright 
The man waseating still! 

The skipper said, with fear and fright, 
“He will be ill!” 


He rushed below and barked his shin 
‘Gainst empty shells heaped to his chin 
And paused, remaraing that 
The thin man was no longer thin! 
He had waxed fat! 


“Skipper, I've had a pleasant night; 
Pepper and salt would have made it right; 


My knife is now a quill. . 
Had this steel been true, I might of a few short carries, by cances. 
Have had my fill!’ At Eageausville, twenty-five miles from Renfrew on the 


Bonne Chere, guides and provisions may be obtained for 


The man held up the worn out blade, any of the lakes. The majority of trappers and hunters 


And then began to retrograde seldom penetrate beyond Round lake, which is to the other 
Up on the ete peaudor = lakes what the Saranacs are to the upper lakeg af the Adi- 
One hundred ponnds! rondacks, excepting that in angling and shooting this is 

vastly superior, and only inferior in mountain Seenery. Its 

This tale they tell of days of yore, lake views are charming and inviting, and present great 


This legend comes from Baltimore 
Upon the Chesapeake. 
Bat of its truth I said before 
1 cannot speak.. J. Branper Matrurws. 


Letes Clab, Jan. 14th, 1874. 


variety in size and form, and abound in wooded islands. 
Round lake, my camping ground, is unusually attractive, 

since it is the home of the Virginia deér and of the speck- 

led trout. I was invited by some Canadian hunters and 


THE HUNTER NATURALISTIN CANADA. 


HE intent of this article is to set forth:the hunting and 

trapping facilities of the two most excellent districts to 
be found in all the Canadas, one lyingin the Province of 
Ontario, and the other in the Province of Quebec; the 
Ottawa river forming the dividing line between these game 
centers. In order to reach cither of these localities, take the 
Great Western Railway to Brockville on the St. Lawence river 
and thence by the Canada Central to either Sand Point or 
Renfrew and not to Annprior, as some one has directed in two 
numbers of FoREsT AND STREAM, since there is neither game 
nor guides at the latter place, and it is at least one hundred 


If the desire is to visit the Coulogne district to kill moose, 
caribou, bear, wolves, trap fur animals and angle for trout, 
then leave the cars at Sand Point, where Peter Whileduck 


resides, the only reliable Indian guide to the Dopjoene gud 
ould any of the readers 


of this article contemplate a trip to the above rivers, they 
should endeavor to secure the services of Peter, which can 
be done by writing two or three months in advance, as he 
isin great demand. From here take the river boat to 
Portage du Fort, twenty miles north, and enjoy the rare 
scenery of the renowned Ottawa river. At this place pro- 
visions and camping essentials must. be secured, together 


Moose and fur animals are found eighty miles up stream; 
caribou are nut met with save far up the river. The hunting 


logne, which are distant from each other at the most ex- 
treme points not to exceed twenty miles, the average being 
not more than ten. There is excellent angling in these 





trappers toenter a lumberman’s shanty which stood on a 
neck near this lake. I accepted the invitation, and found 
it quite cleanly and comfortable. Trappers and. hunters 
are to be met with on almost every creek, lake, river, and 
stream that contains fur animals. These goin search of 
furs about the first of September. 


The Virginia deer (C. Virginianus) are, during the months 
of September and October, hunted with dogs, and usually 
killed in the lakes where they run to escape the hounds. 
In November still hunting commences and continues until 
the first of Deeember, after which it is not legal to kill 
deer in this Province. During the still hunting season 
dogs are not permitted to run deer, since they only disturb 
without being. able to drive them to water, as it is a well 
kn¢wn fact that deer do not take to water willingly when 






























cape. I have hunted decr by torchlight, when silence 
brooded over the waters, with hounds filling forest with 
sweet music, and thrilling the heart vith joy, and yet to 


still hunting I must give the preference. It is after all the 
only sportsmanlike way of killing deer.. To still hunt suc- 


cessfully one needs to possess a sharp eye, as much depends 
on seeing quickly and recognizing ata glance the leg or 
smallest portion of the body of the deer that may be visi 
ble, as the animal stands hid among the bushes. The hun- 
ter seldom sees the whole animal in the woods. When 
standing, it usually chooses the root of an upturned tree 
or log to conceal its body from sight, and when startled by 
the huntcr runs from one to two hundred yards, stopping 
only when again concealed from view, then dashing on at 
full speed from its concealment. The best time for still 
hunting is when the snow does not exceed six inches in 
depth. On the first fall of snow deer withdraw from the 
lowlands about the rivers and lakes, their summer resorts, 
to wooded ridges and heavy forests which lie close to the 
barrens. These migrations are made for the twofold pur- 
pose of obtaining food during the deep snows of winter and 
shelter from the lake winds that fairly make the trees 
moan and shiver with pain. As the winter advances, they 
approach closer and closer to settled districts, not entering, 
but keeping near, until the approach of spring, when they 
commence their return to the lakes and swamps and wild 
grass meadows, their summer pasture grounds and cool, 
shady retreats. In these lakes and streams they also find 
relief from their tormentors, the mosquitoes and flies. 


On. stormy and snowy days the still hunter does not 
search for deer in the barrens or hard wooded ridges, but 
goes directly to coniferous treed swamps, where he is sure 
they will be found. Indeed they anticipate a storm a few 
days in advance of its coming. Old hunters will often re- 
turn before there are any visible signs of a change of weath- 
er with the remark, ‘‘no deer in the openings; all gone to 
the swamps; there is» big storm coming, and the deer 
know it, and have all gone to shelter.” 


Your readers will form some conception of the number 
of deer in and near Round lake when informed that in six 
day’s time five hunters, including the writer, killed thirty- 
six, still hunting, and all within three miles of camp and 
the greater number within one mile. On the following 
morning after entering camp I discovered while yet within 
sizht of our shanty seven deer browsing on the edge of a 
hard wood ridge. That sight alone would have rewarded 
me for my journey. There stood seven of the most grace- 
ful in movement and perfect in form of all of our animals, 
and within an hour’s time I had seen ten deer and shot one 
noble buck, which weighed undressed two hundred and 
eighty pounds, bearing an unusually well developed pair 
of antlers. My encounter with this noble deer might.be 
worth relating. There is, as you know, great danger in 
approaching too near a wounded buck. This was my first 
experience with one maddened by pain. As I advanced 
towards him he dropped his head, pawing the snowy 
ground, and shaking his antlers defiantly in my very faee, 
with eyes expanded, sparkling and flashing forth anger. 
I was within abont ten yards. Advancing cautiously with- 
in five, to the side of a large tree, he seemed ready to spring 





the temperajure is low, but only as the last resort of es- - 
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the duke, an’ blazed away; but no sooner did I lit drive at 


the ducks than the gote let drive at me. 


I was’nt happy, but I gethered up my fragments and 
sneeked off into another lot. I took a goo look around for 
gotes, an finding none, I blaized awa at the duksagin. I 
tuk em on the wing, on the hed, on the back, ennywhere, I 


want pertickler, so I hit em. 


kept bangin’ away till I reckened I killed about all the 
ph = hen I nine up all I could find aflote, and strung 
em on a string an’ started for hoam. I was putty well 
soaked through, az I had to waid into the watter for the 
duks, but I got em an’ I was az happy asa feller with a 
string of duks could be, an was whistlin’ along with my 
Remington over my sholder in wun, hand and my string of 
utchman 


ducks in the other, when, all to wans, a huge 
loomed up afore me. 

‘‘Ben shutin’ aint it?” says he. 

_ “You bet,” says I, holdin’ up my string of duks proudly, 
in evidens of my succes as a shutist. 

‘‘Nize dooks, don’t they?” says Dicher. 

‘‘Nice? Well, rayther,” says I. 

“Shute ’em on der wing—yah?” 

‘On the wing—on the hed—ennywhare.” 

“Gon see diche sprachghcen?” he enquired. 

“Nine, nine,” sed I. dias 

“Was you shute dem duks in dot-lot, vos’nt it?” 

“Yah, mine frent,” said I. 

‘““Dem vos mine ducks,” sed hee. 

“Well, that’s rayther good,” sez I. 
-you maike that out.” s 

‘Vel, dem vos min dooks. I raised em.” : 

“Razem em,” sez I. ‘‘Well, that isrich. Sa, my tutonik 
trend, how long sens you kommenst razin wild duks?§ 

‘“Mebbe dem dooks vos tame dooks, don’t it?” 

‘“Taim duks !” : 

‘“‘Yah, yah! mine frent, dose dooks vos gro up in mine 
yard by der barn, vare der udder liddle rooshters und gooses 
vos gro, and da vos not vild dooks at all, ain’t it?” 

“ook here, my tutonik frend,” sez I, ‘‘you don’t mean 
to sa that those duks is yure kommon barn yard foul, du 

ou?” 

‘Yah, yah, dem vos mine yard dooks by der barn.” 

I never wos so disgusted in all my life. [ flung the 
burds onto the ground, an.said: 

“Thare ! take your trash, I don’t want em.” 

‘‘Hole on, mine frent,” says Dicher. ‘‘Mebbe I don’t 
want so much ded dooks. Dat vos too much boltry for me. 
You gif me two dollar an ’af a beese, an tak’em.” : 

“Me take em—me take—why look hear, my tutonik 
frend,” sez I, ‘I would’nt eat a tame duk for twice the 
munny.” ie 

“Dot vos make no difference to me, can’t it? You cum 
in mine lot—you shute mine dooks. Vel, den, you pay for 
em, was’nt it?” 

Hear was Dutch logic with a vengens. It made me laf, 
an it want no laffin’ matter either, for I hed to fork over 
the two dollars an a ’af a pease, before we cud hev enny 
piece, and then the genus ole feller axt me to take a drink 
of = which made me hev a better opinyun ov human 
nacher after all; an then, wonst moar I sholderd my gun 
an started for hoam. 

I muzed on all the vysissitudes of life, an the grate on- 


sartenty of duks, an’ partikerlerly of Dutch duks.’ While 
(was "musta I°suve my gun agin a stump while tT gouoma 


fens hard by and give ful vain to my refleckshuns. 

While my thots was wanderin’ throu’ the relms of siens 
and foolosofy, the gote—this gote was no frend of mine— 
was takin’ satisfackshun out of my gun. He did’nt give i 
up till he dide, but kept hammerin’ his old gotely hed agin 
the barril till it looked like a korkskru with the kinks taken 
out. 

It was ruff on the gun, but it killed the gote. I repete agin 
this gote was no frend of mine, and I only hope he belongd 
to the same Duchman that oned the duks. 

Yours, biliously, 
Eporam Muaeeins 
0 
“AUTUMN WOODCOCK SHOOTINO IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.” 


” 
‘‘T'd like tu se how 





Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 


Comparatively few sportsmen devote a portion of the 
months of October and November solely to woodcock shoot- 
inz, so studying the habits of the bird as to meet him al- 
most to a certainty in his migratory rest and to him on his 
favorite feeding ground; they are stumbled upon in a 
measure, and frequently no doubt; likely spots are always 
beaten out, if any such come in the path, while quail shoot- 
ing, but they are seldom shot in numbers. 

ould that all might abandon July and August, yes, 
and I wii say June cock shooting, (Sportsmens’ Clubs ‘and 
Game Protective Societies to the contrary, notwithstanding), 
and the Legislatures of the middle States could thus protect 
o 7 until they had gained full growth and vigor of 

The hatching season is at so variable a period of the year, 
young woodcock are frequent!y drowned and the mother as 
often obliged to abandon her eggs only to begin again. I 
have killed woodcock in July, ond late in the month at 
that, which were hatched in the last half of June. I am 
convinced this was in the summer of ’69 or 70, and I re- 
member the March of the same year had been unusually 
open and mild; April, May and June following, were noted 
for their freshets; and all the cocks shot that season were 
diminutive specimens of the bird, indeed. Why not give 
the woodcoc the benefit of all doubts, and every chance 
possible until October, and then begin the work? We, 
ne is Van and I, take a week every year with our friends 
$ the lon bill—(I refer to the woodcock, not the hotel 
Pay rs, and do not intend a joke)—and so fix our departure 
or Munroe County to be on the ground during that hazy 
portion of October, no. cold enough at night to freeze the 
fellas places,” but sharp enough to have partly stripped the 

clage from the trees; and if there has been a warm rain 
a to these frosts and freezing weather has taken 
me n Canada and our more northern states, so much the 
tone aa ne ton - migrating and will iy and 

é ; wy 

a HY to we en ig place in the line of their flight, 
we intercept our woodcock, as we call them 
meneiiny are piled up on the north-west and south-east of 

* ae poe aaa _, pablo valley, with abundant 
cover and sev ° 
ing thel , trout streams wind 


good Mr, Bator Tam a little chary, 


ywarde the 
, Of telling the exaet location of thia our 
























good sport can be had, I will warrant. 


creased by a little study of the habits o 


the better shot. 


very few know it by that name. 


of them are expert deer hunters. 


weeks. 


‘* Homo.” 


CREEDMOOR IN THE YEAR 1900. 





New Yong, April 1st®, A. D. 1900. 
EpitorR Forrest AND STREAM :— 


very shooting. tinum b 


target, to be hydraulic-pressed over again into shape. 


Sub calibre shot occasionally give very accurate results 
only after the shot leaves the barrel the sabot or patch is 
not as uniformly detached from the projectile, as one could 
wish. The old idea of sagittary projectiles is again assum- 
The front of the shot is the usual para- 
boloid of least resistance, with long spirally-fluted cylinder 
to take the poor. but the rear tails off in a wave-line con- 

lighter and more resistant metal. As this tail 


ing importance. 


tinuation o 
fits a socket in the cartridge shell, the centering is absolute- 


_ly true. The cartridges are mostly drawn from Bessemer 


steel and are nickel-plated. The metal elbow and shoulder- 
rest is usually discarded as soon as the rifleman learns 
to hold his piece steadily for a second or two. 
Aluminium-bronze barrels have gone out of date since 
the recent improvements in gun powder, and those of 
mild steel, cast under enormous pressure, and iridio-plated 
inside, have replaced aluminium bronze guns to a great 
extent. 

One very promising invention was recently ruled off the 
range Owing to an unfortunate accident. An exhaust tube 
connecting with a thin metal vacuum plug was disconnect- 
ed, while the plug was in its place in the muzzle of a re- 
peating rifle. he air entered the barrel before the weapon 
was fired, a fine gun was utterly destroyed by the explosion, 
and the owner, a crack shot, in perfect training, lost con- 
trol of his nerves for some days. 

We noticed that an improvement had been applied to 
several rifles. The barrel is turned truly cylindrical and 
parallel with the bore, which, when fired, recoils on slides 
in a straight line upon an air cushion in the stock. As it is 
also free to turn a the change of figure from the 
rapid twist given to the bolt, is reduced to a minimum. 

The sights of common military rifles are still adjusted by 
setting the vernier on the hind-sight for the elevation due 
to the state of the barometer, as -every: ten: minutes 
by the Signal Service® officer on duty at the range, For 
fine work the aneroid rear-sight and self-acting front-sights 
aremuch in vogue. After the rifleman has obtained the cor- 
rect range a small aneroid in his right hand pocket, is 
placed in electric connection with the rear-si,ht, which 
automatically changes its elevation, to correspond with the 
slightest variations in the pressure of the atmosphere. In 
testing rifles, the several anemometers or wind-gauges along 
the range not only register the force of the wind; but act- 
ually traverse the front sight in accordance therewith, by 
its micrometer screw, turned by the current from insulated 
electric wires, which run under the barrel, along the stock 
and to the ground. The varying “drift” of the projectile 
and the amount of moisture in the atmosphere are also 
taken into account by this a mechanism, which re- 
lieves the shooter from the consideration of many perplex- 
ing details—when it does not get out of order, a not infre- 
quent occurrence. 

For field sports, the small self-rotating shoulder-gatling, 
is fast replacing both the venerable breech-loading shot 

and the equally antiquated feeding « 
1 The light cotiee drums for are contained 


in a knapsack on the back, and the stream of bullets flows 


paradise of grounds, but there are hundreds of others just 
so situated in both New York and Pennsylvania, and as 


Two years ago I could only enjoy two days with the 
woodcock in Monroe County, and it ended rather abruptly. 
Van and I arrived just in the “nick of time.” There had 
been a warm rain during a full moon and we found the 
birds in great numbers, and with our careful working dogs, 
we could not have them work too slowly, we shot fifty- 
seven woodeock and four ruffed grouse. Fully intending 
upon a third and fourth day’s pleasure, we were disappoint- 
ed, indeed, to find a hard freeze had set in on the night of 
the second day, and our grounds were completely frozen 
up and the birds driven farther south. On reaching Phila- 
delphia our bag was styled by a leading new. paper as ‘‘the 
first offering of the seasorf”’ No woodcock of any amount 
had been coming to the markets from New Jersey or-Dela- 
ware, thus far; and it was almost direcly afterwards that I 
began to notice them with the game dealers in our city. 
‘How much greater the sportsman’s pleasure can be in- 

P the game he seeks! 
It very often overbalances the misfortune of being a medi- 
um shot, and it is noticeable to me that one thus informed, 
be he a poor marksman or not, is generally as successful as 


In the counties of Carbon and Lehigh, of Pennsylvania, 
capital grounds for autumn cock shooting can be found in 
the neighborhood of Easton, Mauchchunk and Lehighton; 
and I may state here that it is useless to enquire of the 
natives of. these parts of the whereabouts of woodcock; 
I have heard it called 
“shrups” and “bog bird” by some, and a species of the 
large ivory bellied woodpecker is known as the woodcock. 
The Dutchmen of Pennsylvania use the rifle only, and many 


I mention October as the best month for cock shooting, 
for the heavy frosts and cold weather in these sections are 
in advance of those nearer Philadelphia by ten days or two 


On one of our trips, having made a large bag of 
woodcock, we devoted one day to the ruffed grouse with 
success; and on the last day of our stay secured the services 
of a Dutchman and his two hounds, and had a fine doe 
driven to us, which, both my friend and myself, shot at 
and killed. He claims the killing, as I do; of course we 
never dispute, however; andI doubt if either of us, to- 
day, would wish really to know to whom belongs the honor. 


A recent visit to the Creedmoor Rifle Range made us 
aware that many improvements have been introduced since 
its founding, nearly thirty years ago. At the mile range 
we witnessed some capital shooting, done by representa- 
tives of the Ancient and Honorable Amateur Club, the mem- 
bers using telescopic sights restricted to 8 inches aperture. 
The four-inch bull’s eye was invariably struck at. this dis- 
tance, and to do such a thing as to hit iron shields, sur- 
yannding the four-ined square canvas targets. wae thonght 

ld Wiets are mostly used at 
present, although some prefer to employ projectiles of 
hardened gold. Each bullet is of course marked so that it 
may be afterward recovered from the sawdust behind the 


at will. The recoil of each barrel is utilized ‘to load the 
next cartridge, to extract the exploded shell, and to rotate 
the gun. To decapitate the swift winged teal in full flight 
is with many sportsmen @ matter of certainty, and in the 
Cave-bear parks, the little exploding pellets gues destroy 
the monarch of the forest. S. H. M., Ir. 

















































Rarional Pastimes. 


Ce Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 
catalogues. ? : . 


—_>_—_——- 
NATIONAL AMATEUR BASE BALL CON- 
VENTION. 





Princeton, N. J., Jan. 18, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

By means of a call issued at the instigation of several 
prominent amateur organizations, delegates from some 
thirty different amateur associations, among whom were 
representatives from five of the college nines, met at the 
Astor House. Having elected Mr. Shields, of the Keystone 
club, of New York, to the chair, and Mr. Rogers, of the 
Staten Island B. B. C., as temporary secretary, the meeting 
was called to order about half past eight o'clock. The first 
and main question to decide, and which occupied some- 
time, was, ‘‘whether we should proceed to a reorganization 
of the old National Amateur Association, which has lain in 
a state of torpor for the past eighteen months, or form our- 
selves into an entirely new organization, irrespective of that 
one previously existing.” After much ventilation of the sub- 
ject, and but little light thrown upon it, some one, coming 
to a realization of the situation, quoted an article from the 
old constitution, which distinctly- says, ‘‘a quorum shall 
consist of delegates from seven regular clubs, members of 
this association.” The chairman then called upon ali dele- 
gates who represented the old organization to stand up, 
when but six clubs being present, the Chair decided that 
no reorganization of the old organization was possible,and by 
a resolution to that effect we proceeded to the organization 
of the ‘‘National Amateur Association of Base Ball -Play- 
ers.” The officers were then ballotted for and elected as 
follows: 

H. B. Beach, of Princeton, president. 

A. K. Hayes, of Arlington B. B. C., vice president. 

Joseph Dillon, of New Rochelle, treasurer. 

Mort. Rogers, of Staten Island, secretary. 

A constitution and by-laws were drawn up, using the old 
one as the basis. Changes in the rules for 1874 were 
adopted which are looked upon by the amateur fraternity 
at large as greatly beneficial. Two of them, and two of the 
most important, are the decided rejection of ‘‘ten men and 
ten innings,” as now in vogue among professional organi- 
zations, and the ruling out of underhand throwing. The 
benefits arising from rescinding last year’s style of deliver- 

ing the ballare two-fold. Preeminently there should be 
but one style of delivery allowable, or else we find clubs 
so palpably ill mated, playing against each other, that all 
interest in the game ceases. Where both nines have the 
w~ndoshapd..throwing, wall and good hut certainly there 
should be some protection for that organization which is 
not so fortunate as to possess one skilled in the underhand 
throwing. Now, how can that be better obviated than by 
abolishing that style of delivery, as was done, and adopt- 
ing one which shall govern all organizations belonging to 
this Association? Another benefit which accrues from the 
pitch is the affording a much ampler field for.fine display 
in fielding qualities. Now those fielders who have been 
standing idly by, and watching the pitcher, short stop, and 
base men, putting out men one after another, will be 
compelled to add their assistance, and more attention will 
be paid to training up fielders than hitherto, and the beauty 
of the game will be transfered from the ash to the field. It 
may be argued by those opposing, that great difficulty will 
arise as to what constitutes a fair delivery. All that can be 
said in this matter is that a definition of a fair pitch will 
be given in the rules, and to those who can read and under- 
stand, we think no trouble will arise. 

The president has appointed Mr. Hayes of the Arlington 
B. B. C. as judge advocate. 

On the Judiciary Committee are: 

M. M. Rodgers, Staten Island B. B. C., chairman; C. W. 
Blodget, Arlington; G. H. Willis, Jr., Oneida; T. W. Mc- 
Cormack, Chelsea; C. T. Tyler, Harvard; A. C. Crawford, 
Princeton; T. B. Brash«r, Nameless; E. Egoff, Montague; 
G. T, Patterson, Jr., Blagden. 

Committee on Rules and Regulations: 

W.H. Clark, Staten Island B. B. C,, chairman; J. R. 
Carpenter, Nameless; Chas. Hovey, Star, (N.Y.); John 
Ryan, Rose Hill. 

Committee on Nominations: 

E. K. Thompson, Nassau, B. B. C; T. M. Beals, Modo; 
T. Grigg, Athletic, (N. H.) ' 

Committee on Printing: 

G. Shields, Keystone, (N.Y.) B. B. C.; W. Murphy, 
Amity; J. Thomas, Equitable Life Insurance Co, ; 
I send this even at this late day as I have not yet seen 
any report of the Convention, and, as a delegate present, 
my principal object is to remove all appearance of negli- 
gence on the part of the president in announcing his com- 
mittees. They were appointed and. given to the secretary 
who has failed as yet to officially announce them. By in- 

serting this account you will greatly oblige 
“CHAMPION.” 


——— > 
CALIFORNIA InDIANS.—There are also some curious pe- 
culiarities in regard to personal names. One can very sel- 
dom learn an Indian’s, and never a squaw’s, Indian name, 
though they will tell their American titles readily enough. 
It is a greater breach of decorum to ask a squaw her name 
than it is among us to ask a lady her age. I have often 
made the attempt, and never yet have learned a squaw’s 
Indian name from her ownlips. A husband never calls his 
wife by name on any account, and it is said that divorces 
have been produced by no other provocationthan that! It 
is amusing to note the resemblances between feminine 
human nature in the aboriginal and the civilizedstate. No 
squaw will reveal her own name, but she will ie!! her 


neighbors’ that she can think of! For the reason above 
given, many people believe that half the squaws have no 
names atall. So far is this from the truth, that -everyon 
aa one, and sometimes two or taree.--Deer- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





For Forest and Stream. 


THE CUNNING CARP AND THE CON- 
TENTED KNIGHT.* 


—-_ +——— 
(Tothe Tune of St. George and the Dragon.) 
6c ITHIN the wood a virgin ash 
Had twenty summers seen; 
The elves and fairies marked it oft’ 
As they tripped on the green; 
But the woodman cut it with his axe, 
He cruelly cut it down, 
A rod to make for the Knight of the Lake, 
A knight of no renown. 
Turn and taper round, turner, 
Turn and taper round, 
For my line is of the grey palfrey’s tail, 
And it is slender and sound. 
St. George he was for England, 
St. Denis he was for France, 
St. Patrick taught the Irishman 
To tune the merry harp. 
Atthe bottom of this slimy pool, 
There lurks a crafty carp, 
Were he at the bottom of my line 
How merriiy he would dance. 


‘In the Pacific ocean 
There dwelt a mighty whale, 
And o’er the waves from London town 
There went anoble sail. 
With hooks and crooks and ropes and boats 
’T was furnished in and out, 
Boat-steerers and bold harpooners, 
With sailors brave and stout; 
The dart flew true and the monster slew, 
The seamen blessed the day, 
All from his fin a bone so thin, 
At the top of my rod doth play. 
St. George, Etc. 


“Moulded and mixedis the magic mass, 
Tie sun is below the hill, 

O’er tue dark waters flits the bat, 
Iloarse sounds the murmuring rill, 

Slowly bends the willows’ bough 
‘To ths beeil2’s sullen tune. 

Ant grim and rel is the angry head 
Of the archer inthe moon, 

Softly, softly spread the spell, 
Softly spread it round; 

But name not the magic mixture 
To mortal that breathes on ground. 

St. George, Etc. 


“The squire had tapped at the bower window, 
The day*is one hour old, 

Thine armour assume, the work of the loom, 
To defend thee from the cold. 

The Knizht arose ani donned his clothes, 
For one hour old was the day, 

His armour he took, his rod and his hook, 
And his line of the palfrey grey; 

He has brushed the dew from off the lawn, 
He has taken the depth by the rule; 

Here is gentle to eatgcome partake of the treat, 
Sly tenanc of the pool. 

St. George, Ete. 


“The carp peeped out from his reedy bed, 
And forth he slyly crept; 
Bat he liked not the look, for he saw the black hook, 
So he turned his tail and slept. 
There is a flower grows in the field, 
Some call it a marigold-a 
And that which oue fish would not take 
Another surely would—a! 
And the Knight had read in the books of the dead, 
So the Knight did not repine; 
For they that cannot get carp, sir, 
Upon tench may very well dine. 
St. George, Etc. 


‘He has brushed the dew from the lawn again, 
He hath taken the depth by the rule; 
Here is boiled bean and pea, com2 breakfast with me, 
‘Sly tenant of the pool. 
The carp peeped forth from his reedy bed, 
The carp peeped forth in time; 
But he liked not the smell, so he cried Fare you well, 
And he stuck his nose in the slime, , 
But the Knight had read, etc., etc. 
St. George, Etc. 


Then uv spokethe lord of Penbury’s board, 
Weill skilled in musical lore, 
And he swore by himself, though cunning the elf, 
He would charm him and draw him ashore. 
The middle of the day hechose for the play, 
And he fiddled as in went the line: 
Bat the carp kept his head in the reedy bed, 
H2 chose not to dance nor to dine, 
I prithee come dance me a reel, carp, 
I prithee come dance me a reel— 
Ithank you, my Jord, I've no taste for your board, 
You'd mach better play to the eel. 
St. George, Etc. 

* (ne fair lady who versified my goes of this poetry expressed the hope 
that Old Abbott was sent to an Orthopedic Institute, and suggests that 
his measure, being liks nothing known to prozody, be calied rodacty- 
lic. Sec article on another page headed “Ancient Augling Lore and Lit- 
erature.” A. G. 





BEAUTIFUL SLUSH. 


—__~>_—- 
BY SEVERAL UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 
H, the slash, the beautiful slush! 
Mix’d with the mud in a savory mush, 

Soaking thro’ rubbers, and gaiters, and shoes, 
Tempting to suicide, sorrow and blues! 
Visions remorseful o’er memory rush— 
Once I was soft as the beautiful slush. 
Once I believed in Committees of Health; 
Once I had visions of fairly won wealth; 
Sweetly I trusted Inspectors of Streets, 
Guilelessly thoughtless of sinecure beats; 
Never conceiving the whitewashing brash 
That can beautify blackest political slush. 
Oh, the slash, the beantifal slush! 
Even a pavement inspector might blush; 
Even a mermaid might murmur her hate 
If doomed to a worse than amphibious fate; 
Ever to padile, and jostle, and crush, 
Half drowned in the beautifal city-made slush. J* J. R® 










ANCIENT ANGLING, LORE AND LITER- 
ATURE. 


———_—_— 
U. S. Patent Orrice, Jan. 10, 1874. 

fo this head the writer makes not the slightest 

pretense of originality. He hopes, however, by cul- 
ling from the many quaint and queer things that have been 
written about angling, to do a favor to some readers who 
do not have the time and opportunity,to say nothing of the 
inclination,to pour over the musty black letter tomes, where 
under masses of rubbish rare gems can befound. He must 
in any event be acquitted of selfishness, for while original 
articles of even small merit bring some credit, to this 
endeavor nothing save labor can possibly attach. Every 
lover of-the ‘‘Gentle Art,” hewever, should be willing to 
aid in any way he best can the gentlemen, who at great 
labor and expense are furnishing a newspaper which is an 
unqualifiedly true exponent of the gentlemanly and scholar- 
ly sportsman. [Hem ! we bow.—Eb. ] 

The amount of angling literature which has been inflicted 
upon the world since 560, A. D., is very much larger than 
is generally supposed, and among its many hundreds of 
volumes are found some rich storehouses from which most 
of our modern writers upon this subject have helped them- 
selves with no sparing hand, not always, by the way, giv- 
ing due credit for what they appropriated. 

To get free access to anything like a complete oollection 
of angling works is most difficult. A goodly number of 
the early and rare books have been collected at the Con- 
gressional Library in this city, for we number among our 
craft its Librarian, and his assistant, Professor Gill, yields 
to none in his accurate knowledge of the fish and his love 
for it. This valuable collection, however, is unfortunately, 
to a certain extent, not available to the student, for he is 
denied the rich treat of sitting in an alcove with all these 
treasures within his grasp, from any one or any dozen of 
which he can select as fancy dictates. To be sure he may 
order down quite a number to the reading desk, and he 
may repeat this order any reasonable number of times, but 
after all this he will have about as comprehensive an idea of 
angling literature as a whole, as he could of ‘‘Bierstadt’s 
Rocky Mountains” after having had the entire picture 
brought to him at various times in sections of a few square 
inches. The Library, also of Mr. Grinnell, Chief Clerk of 
the Patent Office, a gentleman much given to collectin 
rare old books, contains quite a large number of very old 
and very rare books upon our subject, and to him, as wel 
as to the two mentioned above, we must return thanks fol 
facilities given. 

During the early part of last year J. W. Bouton, of 709 
Broadway, New York, a man well known to book lovers, 
offered for sa®& an unrivalled collection, which formed a 
“complete genuine Waltonian Library.” It had been got- 
ten together at infinite labor and great expense by Thomas 
Westwood, Esq., author of the ‘‘Chronicle of the Compleat 
Angler,” and included fifty-six editions of Walton, among 
whieh was ‘‘Mr. Symond Higg’s quarto copy of Bagster’s 
first edition, amplified with nearly three hundred additional 
prints and drawings, rare portraits, proof impressions, 
monuments, etc., bound by Gosden, the covers of the book 
being made of wood from the door of Cotton’s fishing- 
house, taken off by Mr. Higgs near the lock, where he was sure 
Old Izaak must. hare touched st,” for this_collection was-alee 
Dame Juliana Berner’s ‘‘Treatyse of Fysshinge with ah 
Angle,” inthe typography of Wynkyn de Worde, 1486, A.D., 
reprinted by Haselwood. This reprint is itself very rare, as 
but one hundrec and fifty copies were struck off at £10 10s. 
each. The entire collection numbers 1416 vols. I have 
not learned whether it was sold entire or whether the sacre- 
ligious hammer of the auctioneer broke up this loving and 
fond company, scattering relentlessly members of the same 
literary household, on which, to use Bouton’s expressive 
words, ‘‘nature and science had been wedded to literature 
and art.” 

The price, if sold en dloc, was but $3,250, a mere 
bagatelle to such libraries as Astor, Howard and Brown, or 
to several of the wealthy angling clubs of New York and 
of Boston. It is fondly hoped that some loving hand 
rescued these angler’s pe s, and that both you and I, dear 
reader, may yet have the exquisite pleasure of admiring the 
group in its entirety, even though it must be in the library 
of some monied and appreciative shoddy. The writer con- 
fesses to being rnable to summon up courage enough to 
write Bouton a letter of enquiry on the matter. 

The most hasty search through such a collection as that: 
just mentioned, shows us that the best things written upon 
our subject were by the very early writers. Even good old 
‘*Father Izaak” was by no means entitled to the credit so 
generally given him of originating what is commonly 
known as Piscatory Wattonianism. His quaint sextimental 
and poetic style, as well as his religious reflections, were 
all from the still earlier writers. This may be cruelly icon- 
oclastic, but it is nevertheless strictly true. 

Our own standard of what becomes a true gentleman 
angler might be supposed to be somewhat in advance of the 
requirements of 1733, A. D., but the entire list of modern 
writers will be searched in vain for anything so good or com- 
plete upon that head as may be found written by Gervase 
Markham, at that date, upon the ‘‘Inward Qualities of the 
Angler.” About this quaint old plagiarist more anon. 

The carp, of all other fishes, seems to have been assigned 
the largest place both in the lore and literature of the 
ancients. _ One writer quite happily translates ‘‘Carpe 
Diem” by ‘‘Catch your Carp to-day.” An unknown writer 
in 1719 says, ‘‘the carp is a stately and very subtle fish 
called the fresh-water fox and queen of rivers.” In herald- 
ry the carp is the emblem of hospitality. In the Koran is 
an oricntal legend that Abraham at the sacrifice threw away 
his knife after killing the animal, and that it fell miracu- 
lously into the water striking a carp, and so to this day the 
carp is the only animal a mussulman will eat, unless its 
throat has been first cut. In 1206 the famous Zenghis 
Khan founded the order of the Fish, of which order the carp 
was the badge. After having prefaced this much about the 
carp we ask the accommodating editor to reprint for us on 
another page, ‘‘The Cunning Carp and the Contented 
Knight,” which is taken from the ‘‘Censura Literaria,” a 
collection of queer antiquarian lore in 10 vols. It has al- 
ready been copied by modern writers, but I dare say many 
readers of this paper, who are far from the large libraries, 
have never seen it, and many others will like to see an old 
friend in: It was written by Abbott, (Chas.) of Denton, 
Kent, who was afterwards Lord Tenterden and succeeded 
Lord Ellenborough as Chief Justice in 1818. ‘The ‘‘Knight 
of the Lake” was Sir Egerton Brydges, the famous Literary 
Antiquary, who collected and edited the Censura Literaria, 


LS 


of which I have not yet been able to find a copy in 
Washington. ¥ 

“Moulded and mixed is the magic moss,” alluding, of 
course, to the magic pastes, which, in the days of Alchemy, 
were supposed to have a wonderful oo in alluring fish. 
For example, Charras, the Royal Apothecary of 
Louis the Fourteenth, gives the following mixture for 
annointing the line near the hook:—‘*Take of man’s fat, 
and cat’s fat, of each, half an ounce; mummy finely 
powdered, three drachms, &c., &c.” Another paste is com- 
osed partially of the powder of the skull of a dead man. 
t might be natural to presume that, ceteris paribus, 
the fat and skull of an expert angler would 
be most efficacious, and hence in the greatest de- 
mand, and so in those good old days, such angicrs as 
Norris, Hattock and LAzeELh, would have had small 





chance of remaining quiet in their graves. A. ; 
oo 
MOUNTING BIRDS WITH CLOSED 
WINGS. 


——_>_—_—_ 
NUMBEK THREE. 
——_>_—_— 


EDITOR FOREST AND STREAM :— 

When a bird has been secured it should be mounted as 
follows:—Lay the specimen on its back and fill the throat 
with cotton to keep the saliva from soiling the plumage. 
If the bird is a large one, such as a hawk, owl, raven, gull, 
&c., it shauld have the nostrils crowded full of cotton to 
prevent similar disastrous effects. If a birdis bloody, wash 
the soiled parts in cold water and dry the feathers as much 
as possible with a dry rag or sponge, and cover them with 
calcined plaster, which can be had in any paint store, rub- 
bing it lightly into the plumage until the feathers are dry 
and assume their natural appearance. To remove the plas- 
ter from the feathers beat the bird vigorously with the 
wing of a bird or fowl. When cleaned, lay the bird on its 
back and make a longitudinal cut from the breast bone to 
the vent. Push the body away from the skin with a scal- 
pel, holding the latter firmly between the fingers and thumb 
of the left hand, andgavoid cutting as much as possible. 
When the skin has been removed tar enough to expose the 
shins, unjoint them at the knee, and cut through the fleshy 
part of the knee until the skin is laid bare. kin down to 
the vent and cut off the extremity of the body which holds 
the tail feathers, and remove the skin to the wings. Un- 
joint the wings and skin to below the eyes. Cut the neck 
off close tothe skull and remove the under part of the 
skull, and from the hole thus made take out the brains. 
Remove the eyes and all superfluous flesh from the skull, 
leg, and wing bones, and sever the main bone of the wing 
from the double bones or fore arm. In skinning large 
birds, breaking the wings close to the body before remov- 
ing it will facilitate the skinning. Roll upa small. ball of 
tow and crowd it tightly into the skull. Pcint a piece 
of wire at both ends by filing, and twist the tow 
around it the length and size of the natural neck, commenc- 
ing an inch or two inches from one end, according to the 
size of the bird to be mounted. Pass the short end of the 
wire up through the tow in the head and occipital Lone 
(hind part of skull), and clinch it firmly by repassing the 
end of the wire through the fore part of tbe skull, and fas- 
ten it through the eye hole with a pair of pliers. Fillthe 
eyes out to nearly their natural size with soft putty, and 
duet-the-wholo.tlochy side of the skin with .dxy—earcemic, 
best applied with the hin: feet of a rabbit or hare. Be- 
tween the wings, and on the shoulders of the bird, are two 
yellowish lines, where the feathers are inclincd to protrude 
through the skin. These lines should be caught up with a 
needle and drawn nearly together and tied in position. In 
a skin uf a bird of the size of a red-tailed hawk, thy should 
be (when tied) an inch and a half apart. Other biid skins - 
should be drawn up in proportion to their size. Return 
the leg bones in position, and also the skin, by passing the 
head through the neck. Pick out the eye lids in their usual 
form with a needle or pincers, ani arrange the plumage 
smoothly. Make a body the size of thé original one by roll- 
ing up a bunch of excelsior, or sea grass, and winding it 
into form with twine or thread. Pass the neck wire through 
the body Jengthwise, pull the skin carefully over the body, 
and clinch the protruding neck wire firmly. Never use 
soft bodies, as they will not hold wire sufficientiy tight to 
keep a bird in position. Wire the legs by putting pointed 
wires through them from the centre of the feet. Fasten 
the leg bones to the wires by wrapping thcm with tow, 
making the legs a little smaller than they naturally are, and 
slip the wire further through the legs and let them pass ob- 
liquely through the body from the side to the fore breast. 
Clinch the leg wires firmly into the body, straiglten the 
legs parallel with the sides of the body, and_ sew up the 
hole in the skin. Smoo’h down the plumage, bend in any 
natural position, and mount on a stand. Fill the throat 
out slightly with cotton or-tow, and apply a little mucilage 
to the inside of the eye lids. Press the eyes tightly in po- 
sition, and pick out the eye lids over the eyes as required 
with the point of a needle. Fasten the bill together by 
passing a needle and thread through the nostrils and base 
of under mandible and tie in position. To wire the'tail 
is one of the most delicate tasks for the tyro, and should 
be done as follows:—Pass a long pointed piece of small 
wire through each tail feather, at the flat part of the quill 
near the body and spread the tail as desired. Another 
large wire should be run through the fleshy part of the 
skin (at the base of the tail) into the body from the under 
side of the tail, thus-fastening it in any position wanted. 
Fasten the wings by sticking a sharp piece of wire through 
the shoul‘ter of the wing into the body. Stick small pieces 
of wire in different parts of the body, and wind the bird 
tightly with fine thread, thus hplding the plumage in posi- 
tion until dry. The plumage may be made to lay smoother 
by touching the rough places with a feather wet in turpen- 
tine. When collecting, one’ should note the color of the 
eyes, legs, cere, gullar sack, &c., of birds when first killed, 
as it may be naturally reproduced by paint when the birds 
are mounted and dry. J. H. Barry, Taxidermist, 

U.S. G. Survey. Dr. F. V. Hayden in charge. 


> ___—_—. ; 

—‘Dried oysters” having been included among the 
articles imported, as published by the Bureau of Statistics, 
an inquiry made by a Boston firm as to their origin has 
elicited from the chief the perenne, Seppenwent “Dried 
oysters” are imported into’ San ncisco chiefly from 
China, although a few come from Mexico. They aretaken 
from the shell and dried in the sun, without the use of any 
salt or chemical preparation, and are imported in wooden 
boxes containing one hundred pounds each. They-are con- 
sumed mostly by the Chinese residents on the Pacific coast, 
only a small proportion being used by Mexicans. 
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FLY TYING. 
——— ' 

VERY angler should he able to tie flies neatly and 
securely, for aside from. the additional pleasure he 
willenjoy in taking trout with flies of his own tying,emergen- 
cies will often occur when a knowledge of the art will be 
of great advantage. Suppose, for instance, he is on the 
stream, far from any tackle store, and finds himself with- 
out a particular variety of fly, which he thinks would suit 
the fish. If he isa fly tyer he can construct one in a few 
minutes, and thus he can always suit the taste of the fish, 
no matter how often they may change their minds, and 
trout, like women, are very fickle; orif his stock of any 
favorite fly should run low, he can easily add to it. Be- 
sides this, it is far cheaper to tie flies than to buy them, a 
r22ommendation which will have more weight with many 
anglers than any other. The first thing for the would-be 
artist to do is to collect materials, and I will speak briefly 
of the most important: First, of course, is the hook; the 
best, in my estimation, is the O'Shaughnessy, which is as 
apt to hook the fish as any other, and it is certainly as con- 
venient in shape and as strong; the round bend is preferred 
by many, but I cannot see wherein it is superior to the 
O'Shaughnessy, in fact, I consider it from the shape itself 

inferior in strength. 

Gut suitable for tying trout flies can be obtained from 
any tackle dealer at about two dollars a hank of one hun- 
dred strands. The materials chiefly used for bodies are 
floss silks of various shades, moreens, worsteds, peacock, 
and ostrich herls, and the fur or wool of various animals. 
Wings are made from the tail and wing feathers of hens, 
wild ducks, pigeous, blue jays, and many other birds; the 
under portion of a blue jay’s feathers furnishes a beautiful 
slate-colored wing, which is very effective on a coachman 
fly instead of the ordinary white. Hackles, as every one 
knows, are. found on the neck and rump of cocks; the prin- 
ciple colors are red, brown, black, white, and mottled grey; 
but the angler should collect them of as many hues as pos- 
sible, being careful always to select those having the short- 
est fibres. When the beginner has obtained most of these 
articles, and has also supplied himself with a pair of small 
sharp scissors, a spool of fine brown sewing silk, and some 
shoemaker’s wax, he will be ready to commence operations. 

First, roll up your piece of gut—which if for a dropper, 
should he short and thick; if for a stretcher, long and fine— 
into a small coil, and fasten by passing one end through 
several times, leaving the end to which you intend to tie 
your fly projecting about an inch and a half; then carefully 
wax 2 piece of silk, wind it two or three times around the 
shank of the hook, and laying the gut along the shank, 
begin to wind a little distance from the top, and wind down 
to the end of the gut, which should now be below the bend. 
Then take the material you intend for the body, which, for 
convenience, I will suppose to be a piece of moreen or 
worsted; fasten in the end near the bend of the hook with 
a few turns of the silk, wind the latter around the shank 
towards the head, then take the morcen and wind it on 
carefully, avoiding all knots and lumps and making your 
body taper truly and increase in thickness toward the 
head: fasten the moreen down abont. .an_sighth «f-an-iwol: 
from the end of the shank, and cut off the surplus. Now 
take a hackle, and drawing it lightly between your thumb 
and forefinger, bend back the fibres, except on the extreme 
tip. A good plan is to strip the stem up until only as many 
fibres are left as you wish to use; this will enable you to 
fasten off neatly. Then lay the hackle along the back of 
your fly with the outside of the feather uppermost, secure 
the tip with three turns of silk, and wind it carefully on so 
that the fibres. will point downward and backward rather 
than forward; having fastened the hackle and cut off the 
unused portion, take a feather and cut out sufficient to 
mike wings for your fly, then doubling it once or twice, 
hold it between the thumb and finger of your left hand in 
the proper position, taking care that it does not project 
back too far, and fasten it down securely, finishing off in 
this mianer; lay the end of the wrapping silk along the 
top of the fly, the end pointing backward, and holding it in 
place with your thumb, take the slack and wind it over 
three tims, then seize the end of the silk, draw it through 
tightly, see that the wings stand as they should, then cut 
off the surplus neatly, arrange the hackles, if they look too 
wild, cut off the wrapping silk, and anoint the head of your 
fly with a little shellac or copal varnish, and it is finished. 
In making bodies of peacock herls, I usually fasten in 
soveral plumelets, twist them around the silk, and so wind 
them on, making the bodies thicker than with moreen or 
floss silk. Ifthe body is tipped with tinsel, it is done be- 
fore. fastening in the dubbing. If it is to be ribbed with 
tinsel, the latter is fastened in before the dubbing and 
wound on afterward. In making hackles, the hackle itself 
is wound on more abundantly than for winged flies, and 
neatly fastened off with the knot described ebove. Palmers 
are mide by tying on the hackle immediately after the gut 
is tied on, and then when the body is completed, it is 
wound diagonally around it to the head. 

If the angler follows these directions closely, and keeps 
a purchased fly before him as a copy to go by, I have no 
doubt that with a little practice he will succeed in tyin 
flies, that will answer any purpose, but he will have cael 
of patience, for time alone can give that dexterity to his 
fingers, which is most of all essential. 


FERN Fy. 
-_ oO z 
THE RELATIVE MERITS OF PIN AND 
CENTRAL FIRES. 





: Crxcrxnatt, Jan., 12, 1874. 
Eptror Forest anp STREAM:— 

_In your issue of January 1, ‘Pin Fire” asks to be en- 
lightened on the above named subject, and asks in particu- 
lar as to the superiority of the central fire. No one as yet 
has undertaken the task. I have been waiting for an‘abler 
person than myself to answer him, but as no one has done 
so, [ will try to point out as clearly as I can the desired in- 
formation. “He asks some advocate of-the central fire to 
do this; now as I am a neutral, having guns of both kinds 
perhaps I may not exactly be the person to perform the 
task, bat, nevertheless, I will do the best I can. 

We will first consider the central fire cartridge. Its first 
advantage is the ease and rapidity with which it can be re: 
capped. After the old cap is removed the new one is as 
easily adjusted as on the old muzzle-loader nipples. It is 
also claimed that the central fire cap fits so tightly that 
none of the gas, which is always generated when powder is 
burnt, can escape, except through the muzzle. This gas 
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does escape in the pin fire around the pin. Another ad- 
vantage claimed is, that the central fire can be loaded with 
more rapidity, as there are no pins which have to be fitted 
in their socket, which is the case in the pin fire. The 
shells of the central fire are more’ conveniently carried, as 
there are no projections to tear your pocket or anything 
else they may come in contact. with. Safety is another 
prominent feature o: the central fire cartridge, for the cap 
is inserted so deeply in the head of the cartridge that.no 
matter in what manner the cartridge may be dropped or 
thrown, it cannot explode. But it is different with the 
pin fire, although I never knew of but one instance where 
a pin fire exploded when so treated. A pin fire cartridge 
was dropped through a hatchway from the fourth story of 
a gun store to the cellar, and striking some iron exploded. 
These are the chief points claimed for the central fire. 

On the other side it may be said that a pin fire gun is the 
safer of the two; because when there are cartridges in It, 
the pins are easily seen; and if either should be discharged 
the pin is driven in farther than before. Nothing like this 
can be found in the central fire, as there are no pins. In 
unloading hurriedly, the pins are a great aid to the shooter, 
as a slight pull is sufficient to extract the cartridge nine 
times out of ten. This is a great advantage for the pin 
fire, as you avoid all dep@ndence on the numerous springs 
which nearly every ‘‘extractor” requires. But supposing 
the springs would never break, (which is often the case.) 
the extractor would sometimes fail, for there are imperfec- 
tions of the cartridge heads, which often allow the extrac- 
tor to pass by, leaving the cartridge immovably stuck in 
the chamber. Then a plummet is necessary to dislodge it, 
which sometimes only knocks the head off, and a ‘‘gupper” 
must be used. The question of the beauty of the two 
pieces is merely a matter of taste. ‘‘Gloan” in his excellent 
work, ‘The Breechloader,” says:— 7 

‘* There are those who prefer the central fire as being the 
handsomest. They say that the line of the barrels is un- 
broken, and that the contour of the gun is therefore the 
most graceful and pleasing. There are others, again, who 
declare a central fire looks barren, unfinished and shorn.” 

Having accomplished, in a slight degree, the task I com- 
menced, I now leave ‘Pin Fire” to draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the superiority of either gun, and close this letter 
with the parting advice: Dw not change your mind or 
your gun merely to be in the style. W. L. 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


SHELTER PLANTING—NO. 3. 











N this series of communications no systematic treatment 
of the subject has been attempted, nor will any far- 
reaching or scientific theories be advanced. Such are very 
valuable, and will find many readers, whose earnest atten- 
tion they will command. These informal articles are 
simply sent out on skirmish duty, as irregular militia, in 


advance of the main force that.armed with facts and sta. 


tistics, and clad in array. of scientifie nomenclature, is 
marching of, gathering recruits at every step, <1l eager to 
restore our wasted woodlands and avenge the cause of ex- 
hausted springs and leafless barrens. The first campaign 
of this army will, it is hoped, capture and hold as base of 
future operations the unsold parts of the Adirondack for- 
est, than which there is no more beautiful wood. There 
Nature is in full power, and happy are they who flee for a 
time from the smoke, din, and haste of man’s workshops 
to linger where the dainty and wonderful forms of tree, 
grass, and flower are produced in silence by the gentle 
forces of air, sunlight, and dew from the cloudless sky. 
It is indeed a place for rest of mind. The brain that has 
become weary from guiding, arranging, and urging on 
projects that half the time defeat themselves when brought 
to an exhaustive end, can but find infinite relief when all 
goes on in endless harmony, with no care for the morrow, 
and no struggie against forces that are antagonistic; where 
even ruin and decay, as_ they come in due time, are but 
steps to newer works, for the dead leaves cover and nour- 
ish the frail ferns and flowers, and fallen trunks are made 
beautiful in their slow decay by mosses, lichens, and vines. 

There is no suggestion of wearing thought, of disap- 
pointing combinations, or of eventual failure; the work 
going on costs no sleepless hours, no aching head, or tired 
arm; nor is the superb beauty and grandeur of the forest 
kings purchased by the defeat and sorrow of any of the 
lesser forms that cluster about, many gaining their very 
life from the protecting shadows, and satisfied in their hu- 
mility. No one can drift about on the lakes that are so 
frequent among the rugged Adirondack hills and not find a 
fitting companionship—one that goes fir to repiace the fn- 
terests and excitements for the time abandoned, and oz.e 
that will make strife and ambition seem after all as of less 
consequence, and worthy of less engrossing effect. 

It is a comfort, too, to find how many things one does 
not want. When a spring is flowing near by the question 
of future water supply is not one that will cause sleepless 
nights, even to a member of the Croton board, and it is of 
little consequence how many blocks distant areliable plum- 
ber lives, unless the -working of a musk rat may make a 
new spring for the little flow of cool water, cool without 
any Rockland ice, and healthy without a filter. 

No unreliable alarm clock is needed when the birds an- 
nounce the morning, and there is no ail night anxiety 
about the first boat, for your little skiff sails by no time 
card, nor are you embarrassed by appointments that must 
be kept. The trout will wait, or you can send a line by 
your guide, and‘lie and see the rose color and gold steal 
down among the spruces, and not see any cracks in the 
ceiling or smoke stains on the frescoes. There will not be, 
to be sure, any matin chanted of ‘‘old clo’s,” “‘glass put 
in,” oranges or shad, and there may be anxiety at the delay 


of the milkman’s bell, but the busy chipmunk will stir 
about and do his best to make it look like business, while 
the flavor that steals in the fresh air from the skittle will 
not annoy you with the idea of basement kitchen smells, 
or suggest defective drainage. And what a refuge, too, 
for our hard worked dames and maidens, exheusted, body 
and soul, by a winter of balls, dinners, and plays; and how 
much more desirable than small rooms at some fashionable 
resort, with all the exactions of dress and the compctitions 
of envy, varied only by a current of intelligence that does 
more to exhaust than fertilize the minds that it passes 
through. What freshness of cheek and vigor of body 
await those who know little of either, in the September 
or October days, if passed in the woodland, and how little 
thought and money will trim a forest hat ten times a day 
with forms and colors that French milliners cannot equal. 
Such roundness of form will come trom open air life and 
exercise as Worth’s most careful fit cannot imitate, nor the 
most awkward dress conceal, and purses will fill all the 
time with savings that at Christmas time may warm 
many a body and cheer many a soul that can never leave 
some crowded, foul alley until called tothe home where 
there will ke no rank or fashion but purity—just such 
purity as is reflected in the mountain lakes, and is brought 
to earth in flowers no human hand has planted. 

All this cannot tempt wanderers to the Adirondacks if 
the forests are’ cut and seared. The streams, filled with 
saw dust and tan bark, will not represent Nature, nor will 
valleys, dim with smoke from burning wood. 

There are plain paths for commerce, open marts for 
trade, courts for fashion, and wide entrances for vice, all 
without taking the Adirondack woods from those who 
would leave primeval nature a place to teach her lessons 
and refresh her votaries. 


But with all our love’for the unbroken shade, we cannot 
always be in it, nor will its shelter embrace our homes, yet 
all who hold lands about rural domicils may gain a deal of 
forest influence, and many of the most attractive wild wood 
features, from well planted shelter groups, and of them we 
will proceed to write. The experience of your correspon- 
dent has been obtained in Central New York, on elevated 
land, where only the more hardy trees will endure. At 
the south many beautiful trees can be used that will not be 
mentioned here, but at all points there are intelligent nur- 
serymen who can furnish reliable trees, and the woods of 
each district will show the native trees that will best ward 
off wind and storm. 

as arureone Wat Wm warmer Climates may be disre- 
garded—no shade from any evergreen should fall upon the 
house or the ground just about it, and the shadows of de- 
ciduous trees, if used, should be so limited that during the 
day some direct sunlight may fall upon all parts of the 
building. Animal life needs it, and the permanence of all 
woodwork, and its freedom from unwholesome decay, can 
only be secured by free air and sunlight. 


The coldest winds are from the west and northwest. 
The south wir.d is often very violent, and in winter brings 
a good deal of moisture, that renders it more exhausting to 
animal heat than dry winds many degrees colder. When 
it rises after one or two nights of ‘‘below zero” it is much 
dreaded, and in Minnesota it is justly said that there is 
nothing so cold as “‘the north end of a south wind.” 
Nearer the Atlantic seaboard the northeast and east winds 
are no favorites. In the spring, as the land becomes 
warm, it comes crawling in from a cold sea and floating 
ice, and it is not easy to refer to it fitly in the moderate 
terms that distinguish good language. The only good thing 
the Bostonians say of it is that it never lasts more than 
three weeks. If it did New England would need through- 
out the Tudor fences used at Nahant with success; and two 
door and double window houses would be equally desir- 
able. The deepest snow drifts are piled up by the west 
wind, anda hard working demon it isin February and 
March; no eight-hour spirit influences it, but it turns to 
and drives the snow as if it would never let it rest. 

Uusually the south wind isa melting one, and fixes the 
snow by thawing it, but once and a while it takes a hand 
at the bellows, and the only wonder is that it does not blow 
the world out of the track and pile the stars init: The 
blighting and parching winds of the spring are north or 
northwest, and again#t them the first efforts are to be made. 
A place from which they are warded, and the sun admit- 
ted, will average ten days more of absolute comfort in 
April than an exposed one, and many of favorable relative 
comfort. The seeds will not all blow from the cold fingers 
that would plant them, nor will the ground blow as dust 
after the snow and frost are gone. 

For permanent protection evergreens are to be mainly 
relied upon. Deciduous trees in large masses will doa 
great deal, but they are open to the Irishman’s objection to 
the moon, that it did not shine dark nights, when really 
wanted. They are excellent for shade from heat, but their 
leaves are gone where storm shelter is called for. 

Among evergreens the selection is very large, embracing 
many hardy and beautiful native varieties, and a constantly 
increasing number of imported and acclimated trees. The 
latter often outgrow the trees peculiar to the place, perhaps 
because they assimilate some element from the soil that has 
not been exhausted by the drain of former growth, as it is 
supposed trees do in their natural rotation, and.their dense 
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form and strong foliage render many of them most desir- 
able additions to the wind screen. 

If on a farm, and it is desired to couple with the shelter 
plantation a growth of timber, as wide a belt as is needed 
may be laid out, and useful trees made the main part, and 
evergreens then placed along the edge nearest the dwelling 
to render more complete the shelter and to hide We irregu- 
larities that will result from future cutting. For posts, 
rails, and small timber no tree seems to promise more rapid 
resultS than the European larch, the Scotch cousin of the 
Tamarack or Hackmatack, and a more vigorous tree. It 
belongs to the intermediate order of trees, being coniferous 
but deciduous. In the early spring it is a beautiful object, 
the tender green of the new and light foliage giving it the 
delicacy of a plume, and a near observation shows the 
young cones as crimson as rubies. Planted thickly, the 
stems in their rivalry will shoot up with remarkable rapid- 
ity, making long straight trunks that are valuable for posts, 
ties, rustic work, &c. If set four feet apart they may be 
thinned out, when large enough, for many uses and the 
remainder left to grow large. The first crop should fully 
pay all expenses and interest to date of cutting. Chestnut 
is also used with valuable results, and locust, apart from a 
disposition to run into a tangle of suckers, isa good tim- 
ber tree. . 

For the,open fire, wild cherry may be relied upon as fur- 
nishing a large amount of fuel. It burns-with a soft, quiet 
flame, and does not snap. A plantation of it will renew 
itself without care, and any trees that may be permitted to 
grow large will afford one of the most enduring and hand- 
some woods for woodwork and furniture. With black 
walnut it makes a rich contrast for wood floors, where it 
wears well. 

Excellent for shelter, and enduring beyond almost all, is 
the white cedar, and no evergreen is more favorably ccn- 
sidered. It grows well down to the ground, and seems at 
home on almost any soil. It flourishes in low lands, ard 
will not suffer readily from being moved; indeed, the trees 
from lo v grounds are the best for planting even in dry sit- 
uations, for the roots, having an abundance of moisture, 
grow in a compact mass, and main feeders are less likely to 
be cut in digging them than where roots go deep in search 
of water. They will bear close trimming, and in clipped 
hedges will form’a surface that is almost solid verdure, 
and where the space to be allotted to the screen is narrow 
no tree can be chosen that will do as much for protection 


as the white cedar. 
Tiauved 10 large areas, Wandreas orircessmMay ve renruvea 


from an acre, and the remaining ones.will close up ranks 
apd preserve an unbroken front. The smallest trees will 
bring a price, and there isno end of the uses for them. 
From a flower stake toa foundation post, white cedar is 
always chosen, unless the red cedar is obtainable. The 
latter ranks still higher as an enduring wood, but is not 
easily propagated nor as useful in groups as the former. 

The hemlock is more graceful than any evergreen, and 
in its swaying, elastic, and pliant form is incomparable. 
Tn a screen made to combine the beautiful with the useful 
it cannot be omitted, but it requires great care to move it 
from its woodland home, and it is impatient of restraint. 

Any transplanting is more successful when the air is 
moist, and the roots of the hemlock in particular should 
not be exposed to cold or dry air. The most reliable mode 
of moving them is to cut around them late in the fall, and 
leave them until the ground becomes frozen to the depth 
of six inches. The roots are surface roots, and will then 
come up with all their fibres undisturbed in the frozen 
mass. Trees of considerable size can be moved in this 
way and not miss one annual growth, but it is well, as an 
additional precaution, to cut some large evergreen branches 
and set them to shade and protect the newly planted tree. 
They usually suffer more from extreme sunlight than from 
any other cause. The hemlock, like the pine, has two 
forms, the luxuriant spreading shape in the opens, and the 
towering character that in the woods carries it far above 
the other tree tops. The latter trees are the grand timber 
trunks, but they will hardly be seen after the forests of 
which they were the pride are gone.. 

The pines are very handsome, and if favorably situated 
will rapidly occupy space in a wind screen, and very little 
storm will get through two or three rows of them, and that 
little will be out of breath from the struggle. To this 
family many valuable members have been added by im- 
portation, none among them more desirable than the sturdy 
Austrian pine, which is perhaps unequalled in forming a 
dense wall of green with great rapidity. They need more 
lateral space than the cedars, but if room is not limited no 
safer choice can be made for a cold climate. 

The Scotch pine has a finer spine and a peculiar green, 
and is a handsome tree, but less sturdy, and is liable to be 
injured by the woodpecker. This mischievous bird will 
encircle one with many rows of holes, which, after grow- 
ing above and below the wounded part fora few years, 
will break off. The part bored does not grow after the 
injury. “There isa charitable idea that the woodpecker is 
after a grub, and that his work is one of elemosynary cast, 
intended to save the tree, and many a downy fellow owes 
his life to this impression, but they had better be shot. 
Examination will show that the wood at the base of their 
holes is sound, and beyond doubt they make them in regu- 
lar series to. gather from themsapand gum. They cut their 
holes in the mountszin ash trees, and come to them again 
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and again without makir g new ones, and these pits will be 
found full of gum, exuded in a natural effort to heal the 
wound, which is defeated by the bird until the tree dies. 

The spruces are not to be ignored in naming the best 
evergreens, and be the grove for use or ornament their fine 
odor and marked pointed form are very agreeable. 

The Norway spruce ranks high, and will do well in for- 
mal lines, trimmed or untrimmed, and in cool highlands 
the black spruce will reward care. 

An enumeration of evergreens alone would form a vol- 
ume, and admirable books, fully describing all varieties, 
are at hand, which, coupled with the most excellent cata- 
logues of nurserymen, will enable any one to plant judi- 
ciously. 

The plantation must be fenced. Cattle will attack an ever- 
green fiercely in fly time and ruin itin a moment. The 
limits of the garden can be extended toembrace the friendly 
grove, or the yard may be made safe from cattle, and in- 
clude the ranks of trees that will be outposts against the 
northern blasts. a: 

On lawns, where means and taste can be turned to aid, 
the arrangements of shelter planting may be made a study 
of infinite pleasure, and for a model the edge of some for- 
est will be the best that can be chosen. Then the margin 
will be sure to advance with low growth, that carries the 
verdure to the ground, and then the trees will retreat until 
a point of sod goes far into deep shadow, and so, with now 
and then a projecting bough, or bold single tree, the line 
goes in beautifully varying curves and angles, all natural, 
and never repeating the same form of foliage and shadow. 

Beautiful studies of marginal growth abound about the 
shores of wild wood lakes, where space‘ permits the low 
trees to find light and air, and more especially fine examples 
often occupy the rudimentary points that are formed by the 
entrance of a river into a pond or lake. As year after year 
the annual deposit forms a new margin a young growth 
stretches out, which, rising back to the forest, makes a per- 
feet gradation from the water tothe tree tops, rich with 
varying color, and wonderfully beautiful. 

The art which so much resembles nature as to lose the 
artificial is the highest, and he who studies faithfully the 
trees as they grow will find scope for his best efforts in 
forming a picturesque shelter plantation. When done, an 
annual interest will remain in bringing to it the vines, flow- 
ers, and mosses from the natural forest, and with them will 
come, unsolicited, birds, squirrels, and animal life to per- 
fect by their presence the new bit of wild wood. L.W.L. 
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THE HYBRID DUCKS AGAIN. 
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Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— d 

In perusing No. 22 of the Forest AND STREAM, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted by the article on ‘‘Strange 
Ducks,” especially as I have seen several specimens similar 
to those mentioned, two of them in the flesh, probably 
the same that were described by ‘‘Homo,” killed at Black- 
bird, Delaware. They are no doubt. hybrids between the 
mallard and muscovy, having no resemtlance to the goose 
family. 

In Audubon’s Birds of North America, octavo, vol. 6, 
p. 240, itis stated that ‘‘the squatters of the Mississippi 
catch mallards when young, which become tame; the hy- 
brids produced between the mallard and muscovy duck are 
of great size, and afford excellent eating; some of these 
half-breeds now and then “wander off, become quite wild, 
and have been considered by some persons as forming a 
distinct species.” s 

A similar hybrid is described in ‘‘Nuttal’s Ornithology,” 
1834; water birds, p. 383, 

Audubon also states that ‘‘the mallard breeds when tame 
with the black duck (A. fusca) and the gadwall, the latter 
connection giving rise to a very handsome hybrid, retain- 
ing the yellow feet and barred plumage of the one, and the 
green head of the other parent.” * 

In the collection of the Philadelphia Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, (case No. 398,) there are five specimens of hy- 
brids of these ducks, two of them much resembling those 
from “Blackbird;” and three smaller, having white prima- 
ries, and much white in the general plumage, one of these 
being remarkable for the small size of the webs.on the 
feet, the toes being being quite Jong. 

If the specimens seen by Mr. Batty are crossed from 
the white-fronted goose, it will gratify those who study the 
occurrence of hybrids to have a full description of them. 

This feature is not confined to the duck family. I have 
seen two specimens of crosses between the domestic fowl 
and Guinea hen, one of which, raised by myself, was the 
progeny of a white Brahma cock and common Guinea hen; 
it was an albino, and partook of the rounded form of the 
Guinea, but feathered to the bill, and the head resembling 
the domestic fowl in shape. These specimens are also in 
the collection of the Philadelphia Academy, case 477. 

I trust that any other of your readers who are informed 
on the above subject will give us the benefits of their ob- 
servations. B. A. Hoopes. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1874. 

James A. Milner, Smithsonian Institute, mentions a liv- 
ing specimen in Washington of a hybrid between the 
‘Guinea hen and a chicken or turkey,. while our corres- 
pondent ‘‘Homo,” who is asearcher after strange novelties, 
speaks of an accord between a domesticated mallard and a 
pullet—[Ep. F. anp 8.] 
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Sr. Louis, January 12th, 1874. 

Epitor Forest anp STREAM:— 

; I have read, with much pleasure, in your admirable 
journal, the description by Homo and Mr. Batty of ‘‘Strange 
Ducks.” To all the hunters of New Madrid Swamps, Mo., 
and Reel Foot Lake, Tenn., the bird is well known, and is 
called the black mallard, and is beyond a doubt a hybrid, 
and stranger still, I never have heard of or killed a female 
black mallard. Our theory of the hydrid is, that in the fall 
hunting many mallards proper, are wing shot, and escape 
from the hunters, and not being able to migrate north in 
the spring, mate with the females of other varieties, partic- 
ularly the gadwal or grey duck—another duck difficult to 
catch when wing shot. 

Many hundred wounded birds of these two varieties, 
mallard and grey duck, are annually left in the swamps 
mentioned, and the hybrid under consideration, well known 
in these localities, may be a produce of the two. 

But how account for the fact, that no female hybrid to 
this bird has ever been shot or seen? Last November, whilst 
at Reel Foot, Tenn., twenty-five miles below New Madrid, 
whilst at a duck crossing with a friend, a bunch of seven 
or eight of these black mallards flew past, and though at 
too great arange, we could not resist the temptation of 
sending the contents of our guns at them as a sign of recog- 
nition. 

They are quite plentiful in the New Madrid Swamps, 


rather rare in Reel Foot Lake. Truly, | PERDRIX. 
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THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 
—_>—_—— 


HE habits of the trap-door spider in the construction 

of a secure home deserve more than a passing notice. 
This well known domestic spider, known under the local 
name of trap-door spider, from its peculiar habit in fields 
or about our old out-buildings, has a curious history. The 
following illustrates the fact of an architectural instinct 
possessed by this spider far superior to that of many others 
we have observed. Being out in the field one day in pur- 
suit of game, we seated ourself upon the old decaying 
trunk cf a fallen pine to await the approach of our game. 
While thus waiting for our partridge, we noticed the nest 
of one of those curious spiders, and were led to a closer ex- 
amination of it by seeing the door of her home frequently 
open and quickly close again. Sometimes Mistress Spider 
would come out entirely and run a few paces or a yard 
from her nest and then quickly return again. Yet there 
seemed on her part to bea secret to conceal, a sort of unwil- 
lingness to leave her door open, in fact our little spider 
acted with an instinct truly wonderful to guard her home 


from observation. Her doors were always closed, and such 
doors they were a8 t0 Geserve'a siignu description. © Puese 


doors were fitted with solid hinges, and as our after obser- 
vation proved, are so placed or constructed upon a sloping 
bank, or inclining side of ‘an old log, or some natural con- 
formation of place, that they will fall down or shut of their 
own weight, fitting the opening like a cork. I have found 
also that some of these little architects make two doors to - 
their homes, the first being not so strong as the other, and 
covered with short moss, or lichen, so as to almost escape 
detection; the second door was stronger and made for the 
security of the home. Now comes the most curious part 
of this curious construction of spider habit. or instinct. 
I always found one of these doors opened from the outside, 
the other always from the inside, showing at least the great 
instinctive knowledge of the spider life. Now when we 
attempt to break in the outside door she makes some slight 
resistance only, and retreats within her citadel, or her 
second stronger door. Here she makes every dcmonstra- 
tion of anger, and may well: be said to be an angry spider 
who has truly ‘‘got her back up,” for she literally stands 
close to the second door with her back to it, and her feet 
firmly braced so as to: offer the greatest possible resistance 
to all efforts to force her door from without. This kind of 
spider will be taken at her post, defending with her life her 
home citadel, and the observation of this curious fact has 
often afforded mein after times much study and amuse- 
ment. L. Wyman. 


—____—~<- > ______- 
THE OCTOPUS AT PUGET’S SOUND. 


New York, January 20, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

When in Washington Territory some few years ago, I 
found the octopus swarming in the waters of Puget 
Sound. Though not as large as those. described by your 
Newfoundland correspondent, I have frequently seen them 
with their arms ten feet long. Even of this size they are 
very dangerous to persons going into the water. At Steila- 
coom I remember to have seen an Indian boy seven- 
teen years old, when in swimming, caught by an 
octopus and drowned. I have frequently had small 
cuttle fish strike me, and have had great difficulty 
in extricating myself from their embraces. The sensation 
was a most uncomfortable one, and exceedingly painful. 
As fast_as one tentacle was gotten rid of on my arm, leg or 
body, another one would twine around me. The sensation 
was, I repeat, most painful, feeling like an exaggerated, 
old fashioned cupping, leaving welts on the skin which 
would not subside under an hour. One point I have never 
yet heard noticed, and which comes under my personal 
experience, is that as one arm having suckers on it was 
being Gisengaged it would be accompanied by a series of 
sharp reports, beginning with the smaller suckers with a 
crack like the detonation of a percussion cap, and termi- 
nating with an explosion (as the larger suckers were being 
loosened from the flesh of the embraced victim,) like the 
discharge of a pistol. I do not know whetherjthey attack 
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a man, but certamly the insidious manner they have of in- 
terlacing you in their.arms makes them a terrible foe to en- 
counter. ‘The only way to get-rid of them when they have 
hold of you with their arms, is to use a good ‘heavy sharp 
knife and to cut off their tentacles. 

The flesh of the arms of the smaller octopus when boiled 
I consider excellent eating. If the outside skin is tough 
and stringy, the meat inside is edible, resembling lobster, 
only firmer. Indians and whites eat the octopus at Puget’s 
Sound. Accidents from drowning by an attack of the oc- 
topus, though rare, have occurred, but people are wary of 


them and on their guard. F. E. E. 
peaceraatriied 

—TuHE GARFIsH.—We are requested by the Smithsonian 
Institute to print the following card: 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

DEAR Srir:—I am anxious to learn something about the 
spawning of the fresh water garfish or gar-pike (Lepidosteus), 
a species of which is found in eastern waters, from the Del- 
aware southward, throughout the Mississippi Valley, and 
in the Lakes. 

Information as to when and where the eggs of the fish 
are deposited, and their general appearance is especially 
asked for. Respectfully, 

SpeNcER F. Barrp. 





How Rare Lions ARE Becominec.—The following inte- 
resting matter in regard to the number of lions in northern 
Africa we translate from Moniteur de l Algerie:—‘‘M. Con- 
stant Chéret, who follows so closely as a lion hunter the il- 
lustrious Jules Gérard, thinks that fully eight hundred lions 
are alive to day in the province of Tel and the three Alge- 
rian provinces. The lion can only live in certain places, 
where forests abound, and where men do notcome. The 
lion seems to appreciate man’s power, and has abdicated, 
and is not in fact the lion of ahundred yearsago. Our 
French possessions have now actually very few retreats for 
the monarchs of the beasts. Heis still found at Bone, 
Jemmapes, Guelma, Batria, all four localities situated in 
the province of Constantine, where M. Chéret hunts them. 
Everywhere else in Algiers the lion is unknown, or at least 
comparatively rare. Occasionally a lion is found in Oran, 
rarely in Kabylie, and scarcely ever at all in Algeria 
proper.” : 

[We differ, then, from M. Chéret, who has evidently 
taken the lions in his immediate'vicinity as a Lasis on which 
to found his calculations as to number, and we are inclined 
to think that to give the total of lions in Algeria at seven 
or eight hundred is an impossible figure. In making up a 
lion census, because some few of these beasts still range in 
the places above mentioned, we are not to suppose that 
they are to be found in overwhelming numbers any more 
than if a beat is seen in the Pyrenees we are to state that 
they abound all over France. This seems to he another 
cas€ OF Whe pruvable oxtinction of a specios, and in worth 
recording. Collectors of animals, especially zoological so- 
cieties, may find it difficult in time to get lions. Will Mr. 
Reiche put up the price?|]— Ep. 

aap 

—The following from the Field seems to prove that the 
eagle of the Tyrol has the power of carrying off full grown 
chamois. It is taken from the journal of an English 


chamois hunter. 

June 27, 1871.—When taking out a young eagle from the 
Falknervaud, near Johanneslaus, I found inthe nest (which 
was quite inaccessible except by means of a fifty fathom 
rope) the half-devoured carcass of a full grown chamois; 
three pairs of seven inch chamois horns, and the corres- 
ponding bones of the animals; one pair of goat horns; the 
—— of a mountain hare, and the head of a roedeer 

awn, 


Che Horse and the Course. 


‘ —Trotting races on iee are among the favorite Canadian 
winter sports. Several are advertised for next month. The 
Toronto Sporting Times announces the Toronto races for the 
10th, 11th and 12th of February. The sum of fourteen 
hundred and fifty doilars is apportioned for premiums, and 
the amount is judicially divided. There is a purse for 
horses that never beat 2:34, ‘and a race for,three minute 
nags owned in Canada, (bar Kitty Wells and Toronto Chief). 
There is also a three minute trot for-horses owned in and 
within ten miles of the city. Next is a two-forty premium, 
and on the last day there is a ‘‘Free for all” purse, four 
hundred dollars and a two-fifty purse. If the ice be safe 
the races are to come off on the Bay opposite the city, but 
if it be in a solvent condition the sport will be decided 
on Ashbridges’ Bay. 

—The following entries have been made for the Canadian 


4 to come off at Barrie, Ontario. The books ¢losed on 
Jan. 1st:— 


George Ayers, Albany, Erastus Corning; Martin Mc- 
Kee, Leslieville, Belfast Boy; T. C. Patteson, Toronto,. 
Helen Bennet; Simon Langley, Lexington Maid; N. Rooney, 
Toronto, Earl Marshall; Dr. Smith, Toronto, Winestone; 
C, J. Alloway, Montreal, Voneid; Mr. Torrance, Montreal, 
pibpers Ss afareeiear? Lexington, Trempington; 
F. Lowell, Galt, b. c. by Gilroy; B. C. Jones, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., b. f.; William Ownings, Lexington, Fairplay: Wil- 

L wings, 
Lexington, Amy Farley; Horton Kildairs dam by fae 
Albion. Charles 8S. Lloyd, Holmdel, N. J., enters B & 
——, Hunter & Travis, New York, Crows Meat; Hunter & 
Travis, New York, Vesta; H. Gaffney Fordham, Culpep- 
per; Jas. Donohue, Fordham, Duolin; G. H. Rice, New 
Orleans, Vortex; John Coffee, New Orleans, Nettie Norton; 
John Coffee, New Orleans, Ida Wells; John Coffee, ‘New 
Orleans, Owen Cutler; Wm. Jennings, Memphis, Tenn., 
carry, Hiss ie oe New Orleans, Stampede; Wm. 

, New Orleans, Moonbeam; Daniel Desmond 
toga, Mollie Darling. : re 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


—The following are the entries to the stakes of the Ken- 
tucky Blood Horse Association, made up to January 7th, 
to be run for at the spring meeting of 1874. . Phenix Hotel 
stakes, one mile and an eighth, to be run first day:—H. N. 
Horeue’s b. c. Kingsley; 8. J. Salyer’s ch. f. Planetta; John 
Harper’s b. c. Excel, by Endorser; Gill & Logan’s ch. f, by 
Lexington; W. B. Withers & Co.’s ch. c. Monte Cristo; F. 
T. McCallie’s ch. c. Big Fellow; Warren Viley’s b. f. Let- 
ola; James McIntyre’s b. c. Warrior; H. P. McGrath’s b. 
c. Aaron Poningien: D. McIntyre’s b. c. by — J. A. 
Grinstead’s ch. f. bs Gilroy; J. A. Grinstead’s br. f. b 
Gilroy; W. T. & H. C. Wall’s b. g. Judge Pryor; T. J. 
Megibben’s b. f. by Lexington; Robinson, Ream & Co.’s 
br. c. Astral; Dixon & Wimmert’s b. c. La Grange. The 
Citizens’ Stake, for three-year olds, two miles and an eighth, 
to be run for on the fifth day, has 8. J. Salyer’s br. c. Pat 
Dolan; John Harper’s b. c. Excel; W. B. Withers & Co.’s 
ch. c. Monte Cristo; F. T. McCallie’s ch. c. Big Fellow; 
Warren Viley’s b. f. Letola; James McIntyre’s b. c. War- 
rior; H. P. McGrath’s b,c. Aaron Pennington; W. T. & 
H. C. Wall’s b.g. Judge Pryor; T. J. Megibben’s ch. f. ; 
T. J. Meg’bben’s b. f. by Lexington; and Dixon & Wim- 
mer’s b. c. La Grange. 

—Wild Horses in large numbers, abound on the prairies 
between the Arkansas and Smoky-hill Rivers. They are of 
all sizes and colors, and the wildest of wild animals. They 
usually roam in bands of from six to twenty, and will min 
at sight of a man two miles away. A great many domestic 
horses, as well as mules, which have strayed away from 
their owners, have taken up with the wild onés. After 
running with them for a while they become as wild as their 
untamed companions. Various methods have been adopt- 
ed to capture these aboriginal horses, but they have gen- 
erally proved fruitless. A scrubby colt or a broken-down 
mule is as a general thing the only reward for all the time, 
labor and expense of such schemes, 


—Down in Texas horse-thieves go in gangs, headed by a 
pretended clergymen, who gets up protracted and zealous 
meetings, and while he is taking the congregation upward 
on the wings of his eloquence the rank and file make a de- 
scent, steal all the horses, and are off before their presence 
is known. 

—The Boston Traveller tells about the horses employed 
in hoisting wool for the wool houses, as follows:— 

‘*The hoisting horses, which raise the bales to the lofts in 
our wool houses, became remarkably intelligent in their 
business, so much so that they work by themselves without 
direction. When the hook is fastened on to a bale, the 
horse, with head turned aside, notices it, and starts off 
briskly, perhaps from the knowledge that he thus escapes a 
crack from the whip. The other morning one of the work- 
men had on an army overcoat, and by some unaccountable 
accident the hook got caught in the belt of said coat. The 
horse, feeling the weight, started off, and up went the work 
man like a rocket. He was taken in, badly frightened and 
as pale as a ghost, at the third-story window.” 

We were once on intimate terms with Bobby, a horse em- 
ployed in hoisting and landing mixed cargoes ina Southern 
port. Cesar was a ragged negro boy, who was much more 


kind and considerate to his horse than our colored brethren 
usually aré. NOW} Wrartee cask Ur Wave *reteny ~~ diene 


of bacon, whether they came down with a heavy bang on 
the dock, did not make much difference to the contents, 
but with a crate of crockery, or a barrel of glass ware, 
there was a chance of a crash.. The mate on the gangway 
of the steamer would shout out to Bobby, ‘‘China, boy, 
watch out!” Cesar would go to Bobby and thus apostro- 
phisehim: ‘‘Chiney—Bob—now dar ’aint no use of show- 
ing off and bustin’ things. I’se jess going to sit down on 
this yar cotton bale and watch you work off that yar chiney 
pretty—gee now. Bobby—Chiney—I ’aint going to say 
nuffin more; you’se got sense ’nuff to boss dat job.” So 
invoked, Cesar seated on a cotton ball, not saying another 
word, Bobby would look round, point one ear front, one 
back, in a knowing way, and go on with a steady pull, then 
land his load, backing so gingerly that if the crate had been 
made of sugar-candy and filled with glass thermometers, 
not a stem nor a bulb would have been broken. That horse 
we always thought might have been made an excellent 
officer in a plate glass accident insurance company. 





Auswers Yo Lorrespondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as be of service to amateur and professional sporte- 
men. We will y answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope this paper, designating loculities for good hu , fish 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to im 
plements, routes, ena ie ak a a remedies, —, 
governing rules, etc. inches sportsman’s craft receive 
oitention, Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 


Giewitdbierian 

J. A.C., Orange, N. J.--If you will allow us to pick one ont it is just 
as serviceable. 

D. H. E., Boston.—The address of the Sporting Gazette is “The 
Strand, London, England, 

SusecsrBer, St. Louis.—Breech-loaders. See ad vertisers on cove 
page. 

Cuas, A. Hart, New York.—Will the Pacific salmon take a fiy? Ans. 
Several varieties do. The impression that they do not has arisenfrom 
the fact that anglers have tried th em at the wrong season of the year. 
September is the best month for fly-fishing in the Colambia. 


N. D., Buffalo.—What stream would you recommend in the State of 
Maine for fly fishing for trout, say about the lst of June? Ans. June 
1st is a trifle early for most streams. The Umbagog, the feedurs of 

“Moosehead and the tributaries of the St. Croix are the best. See Hal- 
lock’s “Fishing Tourist” and files of Forest ann STREAM. 

Quaker City, Phila.—I would consider it a great favor if you would 
give the location of a good hunting ground where guides can be had who 
will not expect $10 per day, and where good sport is reasonably certain. 
A number of us wish to camp out next August. Ans. If you desirea 
better or more accessible hunting ground than Elk and Potter counties , 
in your own State, you are hard to suit. 


G. C. J., Hartford, Conn.—Whiat is the best place in Florida for duck, 
snipe, quail and deer shooting? Ans. For one that combines all these 
there is no accessible place better than Enterprise, Lake Monroe, St. 
John river. 2. What are thechances for good sport on the game indi- 
cated, say for three weeks, from about the last of Febrarry? Good 
enough but almost too late in the season. 3. What would be about the 
expense per diem for two during such a trip? Ans. Twelve dollarsa 
day. 4. What would be the best kind of gun to carry, a breech or muz- 
sle loader, or both? Ans. Breech-loader. . 
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E. E. H., New Haven.—Should a young setter puppy, when first ta- 
ken in the field, having never seen game before, be allowed to run 
abont, flush and chase the birds at will, or be restrained and punished 
from the first? Ans. He should be entirely under the control of the 
breaker or trainer, and on no account allowed .to “flush” and ‘‘chase’ 
birds. See letter headed “Training Puppies,” under Kennel. 

BrEEcu-LoapER, New York.—While rubbing the locks of my gun 
outside with emory cloth and oil, the blue color put on them by the case 
hardening process came off. Will you be kind enough to give me a re- 
ceipt to replace that color on my locks? Ans. Write to E. Madison 
564 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

W. 8. 8., Pottsville, Pa.—Does the Megalloway river in Maine, furnish 
good trout fishing? ans. Yes. Are they large and plenty? Yes; 
abundant, and average two pounds in weight. What part of the riveris 
the best locality? Ans. The whole of it, from its mouth to Parmachene 
Lake, its head waters. What thenearest point by railroad? Ans. Take ° 
Grand Trunk to Bethel Hill or Upton, stage to Errol Dam, and thence 
batteau to Durkee’s Landing. Boats necessary and plenty of them, with 
good guides. River much broken.and scenery of the most romaxtic 
character; liable to sudden freshets at all times of the year. 

F. W. Dean, Taunton, Mass.—The rod you refer to would be of no use 
to experts, but will well serve a beginnerto practice with. It wonld be 
a waste of money to put an expensive rod in his hand, as he would cer- 
tainly break it. The rod you have ought to kill any speckled trout that 
swims. In the hands of a skillful angler, it might kill a 40-lb. salmon, 
if the reel used were large enough to hold all the line required. The ef- 
fectiveness of a rod does not depend upon its ‘‘stiffness.”’ If you intend 
to use main strength to land yourtrout, you should give a tackle manu- 
facturer a contract to keep you in rods. We will print directicns for fly 
fishing ere long. - Use aclick reel, two inches in diameter, and twenty- 
five yards of line. 


W. iH. D., M. D., Pittsburg, Penn.—1. Which is considered the most 
difficult for the ‘‘pointer’s nose,”’ the first finding of bevies of quail, or 
single birds after the bevy has been once flushed? Ans. Drawing on flocks 
of birds for a dog, the scent is of course much stronger; but after the 
birds have been flushed, if you can carefully “mark down” the individ- 
ual birds, it becomes a matter of breaking and training. 2. What isthe 
proper or most to be desired gaitof a pointer wheu hunting birds, a 
“gallop or trot?’ Ans. Trot. When a dog first enters the open he will 
generally range at a fast pace, but when drawing or working on game he 
will (if properly trained, or else he will flush the birds) road or work 
his hindquarters. 

J. E. L.—Some one of your correspondents last fall wrote of wood- 
chucks as game then being taken in his beat. Spenee Ward, the Com- 
modore of the Upper Oswegatchie guides, an old and experienced 
woodsman, says, this animal goes into his burrow early in August, and 
does not put in an appearance again until the following April. Can you, 
who are snpposed to know everything of woods and waters, tell how this 
is? Ans. In the Middle and Eastern States woodchucks do not burrow 
for the winter until late in September and the fore part of October. In 
ravines and sheltered places they burrow later than in more exposed 
districts. They have often been killed near Springfield, Mass., during a 
warm spell in October. 

S.,Kansas—Could you or some of your readers tell the name of an animal 

that I killed yesterday (January 8th)? It appears to be some kind of rat, 
but as it was miles from a house and in anewly settled country, it can 
not be a house rat, although quite similar. Its body, from nose to root 
of tail, is 7% inches; tail, 4} inches; total, 12; inches; rather stouter in 
proportion than a house rat, ears larger and nearly round; color lighter, 
witha light brown tinge on: the sides, something like that ona flying 
squirrel, although not so decided—Male. I drove it from its nest. The 
nest was of grass and under it was a quantity of small sticks and twigs, 
cut up short and the bark gnawed off. I should think it lived on the 
bark? Ans. Probably the Mountain Rat. 
"H. CARLTON, Letrore;ary woven poy wns haw tein 
several remedies. Can you recommend anything? Ans. Distemper is 
infectious. You must keep yourdog apart from the other dogs. Give 
him, every hour or so, in a piece of meat, according to his size, extract 
of belladonna } to 1 grain, nitre, 1 to 4 grains, conserve of roses to pro- 
duce consistency, one drop of the tincture of aconite (monkshood) to 
each four pills. Give no other medicine; keep him clean, with plenty of 
spruce bows to lie on, not straw orcorn stalks. 


F. W. E., Woburn, Mass.—Deer feed mostly at night, and during the 
day they retire to the hills to rest and bask in thesun. In a level coun- 
try they resort to thickets near the water to restduring the day. The 
best time to still hunt deer is just before sunset, when. they come down 
from the hilis to drink. They always make straight forthe water and 
quench their thirst, and thencommence feeding. Early in the morning 
you will find them on the sunny side of a mountain or hill. Never hunt 
below them—that is, at the foot of a hill—for if you do nine deer out of 
ten will see or smell you, and bound away without you knowing of their 
presence. Geton the top of a mountain and look below for the deer. 
Always hunt to windward and move slowly and do not try to cover too 
much ground, and you will be successful if inadeercountry. Do not 
know where the caribou hocks can be had. Are trying to induce parties 
in Montreal to fnrnish them. 

C. W. R., Brooklyn.—Is the snipe, curlew and plover shooting in the 
vicinity of St. Augustine better than onthe St. Johns river? 2 Can 
good woodcock shooting be had in the eastern portion of Florlda, if not 
where then? Ans. 1. This question is too general; the shooting is bet- 
ter for some varieties of bay birds, and not as good for others. Itis as 
good as can be desired, however. 2. Yes, but woodcock are not very 
abundant anywhere in Florida. See Forest AND STREAM, page 204. 

G. H. Wiu1p, New York.—What place do you consider the best. for 
trout principally and salmon occasionally, the Schoodic Lakes in Maine, 
or the streams of Northumberland, Gloucester, and Victoria counties of 
New Brunswick? Can guide, boat, &c., be secured at Woodstock for 
the trout fishingin Victoria county, N. B., or can the fisherman put up at 
any place you know of on the road from Woodstock? Do you consider 
the Tobique a good river for trout (Salmo fortanalis)? Can salmon be 
taken ad libitum in the Tobique? What time would you start from New 
York to avoid the black fly? Can our friend Abbey select such flies as 
are suited for these waters? Ans. 1. The counties of New Brunswick. 
2. Yes. 3. Fair. 4. No. The Tobique is reserved by the Government 
for artificial propagation. 5. Last of August. June is too early for 
salmon fishing, and the flies come about the middle of the month. 6. 
Yes. 

O. H. H.—What would be the best dimensions fora boat large enough 
to hold two persons, with euns and a dog. The qualities desired are 
speed and freedom from rocking. The boat is to be propelled by a screw 
at the stern? Ans. The dimensions of a boat such as you want should 
be about 15 feet long and four feet wide. Have it built lap-streak fash- 
ion, with streaks and knees of cedar and the laps fastened to the frame 
by being riveted with copper boat nails. The seams of the laps between 
the knees should be riveted together with smaller copper nails. A piece 
of white oak will make a good keel, and should the boat be used where 
there isa stony bottom cover the bottom of the keel with a strip of 
sheet copper or brass to keep it from getting worn and ragged. Have 
the boat partially decked over forward, and make the dog a bed under 
saiddeck. In that position he will be out of the way and his weight 
will help ‘‘trim” the boat. The less “belly” the boat has the stiffer it 
will be. If you wish to use your boat on flats where there is not much 

water, make it broad on the bottom or not much rounded, and with a 
shallow keel. A boat to be propelled by a screw should stt low at the 
stern. Deck over the sides of the boat for six inches and pnt a cleat one 
inch high on the inside edge of it, to keep ont the water from the boat. 
Fasten gun racks to the knees on each side of the boat. When finished, 
all knots in the cedar should ‘be bored out and the holes plugged with 
solid wood, : “ hae OSes cok 
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A PLACE FOR THE NATURALIST IN 
LEGISLATION. 
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man of letters. 
ter. 
man. 


the individuals making up that nation, that he who could 
travel to a far distant land and bring back instructive les- 
sons from an age long passed away, had a right to repre- 
sent his country and aid her by his words and thoughts, and 
to-day these men are listened ‘to with respect, and not only 
England but the world at large is all the better for their 
counsels. Napoleon’s slighting appreciation of the great 
La Place, ‘‘that he was good to analyze Nature’s secrets, 
but unable to explain any of the phenomena governing 
man,” may be ‘fully appreciated as representing the 
thoughts of a period in regard to acertain class of men, 
which most absurd opinion, fortunately, does not belong 
to the age we live in. 

If this change—the introduction of other elements into 
the legislative body—has been fully appreciated and its 
value accepted, it may be asked, ‘‘Why has not the natu- 
ralist, the man of science, yet taken a position among the 
law-givers?” : 

The question at first sight is not readily solved. It can 
arise in no way from the all-absorbing effects of the char- 
acter of the work the man of science has selected. It 
comes, we should suppose, rather form a disinclination on 
the part of the individual himself to plunge into the tur 
bid waters of politics; it comes from the man and not from 
his profession. 

It may be all very fine to read those abstractions written 
on the advance science has made, and how its immaterial, 
unseen power governs insensibly the material and visible. 
If the learned feel and know this, the ignorant, uninitiated 
mass of the people do not, They must be taught it. 

It is curious to discover how men, pure scientists, work- 
jug, with a common end in view, the solution of which to 
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Secretaries of Clabs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 


The Publishers of Forest anp Stream aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 


We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
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T is almost within the recollection of to-day when no 
place was accorded in the Congress of Nations to the 
If the historians, the novelists, the trav- 
ellers of one hundred years ago influenced men’s minds 
quite as much as did the legislators of that period, the po- 
sitions granted to the former were of a secondary charac- 
Men in those times, though thoroughly appreciating 
the power wielded by those master minds who wrote for 
and instructed them, were prone to make a distinction, and 
a disparaging one, between the bookman and the states- 


England has only learnt within the last seventy-five years 
that the man who could write the life of the nation, who 
could depict the emotions and passions of the inner life of 
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end to quite a different object. 


amount of doubt. 




























efit, spiritual investigations alone excluded. 


words he uffers. 


saving of our forests. 


thoroughly mastered in every detail. 
tion and increase? 


rive from him in this position must soon be realized. 


THE BUFFALO. 


——_e——_ 


CORRECT IT. 
—_>—_—— 


plains. 


wanton waste by every mail. 


whenever he crosses our path. 
rapine. 


game. 
satisfy themselves on this point. 


ment of slaughter. 


and in some cases prepares his buffalo meat, by drying it, 
for future use. 


in some measure this wholesale murder. The substance 
of this act was, that any one killing any four-foote | game 
should not leave any portion of such game so killed to 
waste, but should take care and preserve or bring into mar- 
ket such parts of the game as might be edible. The penalty 
for the violation of this section was twenty-five dollars. 
In examining more carefully the wording of this act we 
now see that it is defective in many points, and that its 
action, as far as preserving the buffalo may be considered, 
as almost useless. 

Mr. Fort,M. C., of Ill., has presented a law in regard to the 
killing of buffalo, which seems to us to be much more to 
the point, as it is specific in character.’ Mr, Fort proposes 
that every person not an Indian who shall kill, maim or 
injure a female buffalo of any age, or who shall kill or maim 
a male buffalo for any other purpose than that of food, or 
for the market, shall be fined $100 for each buffalo s» killed 
or maimed, and shall be imprisoned for any repetition of 
the offence. We are perfectly cognizant how difficult it is 
to legislate in regard to the preservation of an animal when 
the territory it is found in covers many thousands of square 
miles. What we should think is absolutely necessary is in 
the first place that the Governors of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Colorado should unite in carrying out one and the 
same form of action in regard to the preservation of the 
buffalo. Not only should the officials do their duty, but 





them seems but a philosophical abstraction, arrive at the 
When we hear, then, that 
Agassiz stated that whenever he was prosecuting a peculiar 
branch of study, and found that there was money in it, he 
abandoned it, we take this assertion, until better proven, 
as enfanating from the great naturalist, with a certain 
We do not suppose that the distin- 
guished man whose loss we mourn cared a jot for all the 
lucre of the world. But this is certaiu, that just as it isa 
tenet of art that the most beautful form is the one best 
adapted to use, so no object attainable by scientific re- 
search, be it an abstraction, can come toa solution that it 
does not add something tangible to the sum of those many 
things the Almighty has given to man for his 1naterial ben- 


It is time, then, that the naturalist should assert his posi- 
tion, and give to the world in louder tone, with more exec- 
utive power, the result of his researches. There are spring- 
ing up, especially in this new country of our, questions by 
the tens of thousands, questions vital to the health and 
well-being of the man, which must be solved by the natu- 
ralist, demonstrated by him, and defined by him in the tri- 
bune. Public education must be advanced not only by the 
books the naturalist writes, but forced by the living, fervid 


To-day in the United States legislators are urging the 
We want just here the naturalist to 
step forward, not as an expert, or one called upon asa 
witness to give a dry detail of facts, but as one clothed in 
proper authority, and to have the right to plan, to frame, 
to carry out laws in regard to those subjects which he has 
Who could plead as 
would the naturalist for the birds and beasts and fishes, 
and make the laws which would tend for their preserva- 
The important position which the natu- 
ralist must assume in future legislation is an evident one, 
and we believe that our hopes of the benefit we are to de- 


THE WASTE OF ANIMAL LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND HOW TO 


N an article whichappeared inthe columns of Forest 

AND STREAM Of the 16th of October last entitled ‘‘De- 
struction of Buffalo,” we alluded to the wanton waste of 
animal life and food in the west, and stated that the buf- 
faloes were slaughtered by the hundreds of thousands for 
their skins alone, and their carcasses were left to rot on the 
A buflalo skin is worth out west, when green, not 
more than $1,50, while the carcass, averaging 1,000 pounds, 
if in good condition, when killed at the proper scason, 


worth five cents.a. nonnd ic left ta the angote andthe bua- 
zard. But almost every one knows this. We hear of the 


There is one effect of this indiscriminate buffalo killing 
which is entirely overlooked. . We hear of Indian outrages, 
of cattle stampeded belonging to settlers, of atrocities com- 
mitted, and in return we retaliate and kill the Indian 
The white men are abso- 
lutely robbing the Indians of their food, and by killing the 
buffalo are inciting the famished savage to murder and 


There never was a greater mistake than to suppose that 
the Indian places no restraint on his powers of securing 
Those who have read ‘‘Hunting the Buffalo with 
the Pawnees,” published in the Forest anD STREAM, can 
If the savage has an in- 
ordinate appetite, he only kis to eat and not for the amuse- 
His instinct teaches him that did he 
destroy indiscriminately the animal life of the prairie, he 
would deprive himself in time of his only food. The In- 
dian kills only what he wants for immediate consumption 


In the article alluded to by us, we published what was 
apparently unknown to many residing in Colorado, where 
to-day these most senseless slaughters of buffalos take 
place, and that was, that a Territorial game law was ap- 
proved in February, 1872, which if enforced might prevent. 





























































they should endeavor to enlist in their behalf the traders, 
the merchants at the posts, and the people of the Terri. 
tories themselves. An act might be passed rendering the 
sale of green buffalo hides illegal, save at certain seasons, 
and parties dealing in buffalo hides should refuse to buy 
them if offered in the close season. The public press in 
the Territories should advocate such measures tending to 
the preservation of the four-footed game, and the action of 
those senseless people who wantonly maim and cripple 
buffalo should be held up to public scorn. It seems to us 
that as a many of the buffaloes are killed simply for their 
hides, a resolution something of this character might pre- 
vent the battues now going on: 

Whereas, the indiscriminate and useless slaughter of the 
buffaloes on our western prairies is tending to the total ex- 
termination of this animal, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
that a special stamp tax be affixed or imposed upon all raw 
buffalo hides, of one dollar on each and every hide offered 
or exposed for sale during the months of —— ——, in each 
and every year. 

And be tt further resolved, that the said tax shall be imposed 
and collected in the seme manner and by the same officials 
as the tax now imposed upon whiskies, and the same pen- 
alties shal] attach in violation of the act as now are attached 
to the violation of the internal revenue laws. 


(The blank to be filled up with the name of the months 
of the close season. ] 

One of the effects of this act would be that a man offer- 
ing raw buffalo hides out of season would have to pay a 
dollar for the right of selling such hides killed out of sea- 
son, and could not compete with the seller of a skin who 
had killed his buffalo at the proper time. To make an en- 
tire restriction as to the killing of the buffalo is as impossible 
to legislate about as it would be impracticable to carry out. 

We are most desirous that this subject, the preservation 
of the buffalo, should be thoroughly agitated, aad particu- 
larly invite our western friends to suggest to us any 
methods by which reckless waste of animal life on the 
plains may be brought toa close. Immediate action is nee- 
essary, for if it be not looked to to-day, in a few years the 


buffalo of the plains will have disappeared. 
ea pe 


FOOD FISH AND GAME FISH. 


‘ 


T seems a wise ordination of Providence that such fish 
as are most in request and desirable as food fish, should 

be included in the category of game fish and be valued by 
the angler for the sport they afford. Wherefore it at once 
and naturally becomes his interest to encourage their pro- 
tection, and their increase by culture and propagation. 
There is uo more earnest advocate of stringent prohibitive 
and protective laws than the genuine angler. He stands in 
the foremost rank of conservators of the species, and is re- 


cognized as‘a valuable coadjutor to scientific _investigatign 
and legislative endeavor. But most anglers, in regarding 


the efforts of Fishery Commissioners to stock the depleted 
waters of the country, seem to lose sight of the main object 
in view, and to imagine that money appropriations are 
made and scientific knowledge invoked and applied espe- 
cially to provide for théir more successful enjoyment. 
When suitable waters are sought for the plantin x of ova and 
deposit of small fry, captious objection is made that dams 
bar the passage of the salmon, or shad, or other migratory 
fish whatever, up from the sea; that the water is not suit- 
able, nor the bottom clean; that mills and refuse of mills 
poison the streams at their debouchement; that traffic will 
frighten the fish. A hundred piscatory critics, instructed 
by books or personal experience, stand by with wise sug- 
gestions to warn and head off the practical fishculturists 
appointed by the government lest they should err in the 
execution of their important missions. Newspaper editors, 
with best intentions, but very little familiarity with their 
subject, complain, ridicule, or advise, according as they 
view it in its different phases; and the discussion that is 
evoked shows how great and general interest is taken in the 
whole matter. 


Very patiently do the Commission listen to and receive 
such suggestions as may arise out of these discussions. 
Very humbly do they accept the advice tendered in letters 
confidential. Discussion is a good thing. Wise men al- 
ways listen; for, out of the mouthsof babes and sucklings 
wisd>m may come. So, with all the combined light of 
revelation, counsel, and investigation to guide them, the 
Commission proceed quietly to perform their duty, and 
while yet the controversy waxes hot, lo! the ova are batch- 
ed in the chosen streams, and the small fry are disporting 
in the full panoply and regalia of thcir unbillical sacs! 
Very little will dams or traffic trouble these fingerlings for 
two years tocome. The dams, and sawdust, and coal oil, 
and traffic, arc all below; the headwaters are limpid and 
sparkling, and here the youngsters will grow, and disport 
until nature prompts them to turn their heads to the sea. 
Then they will go pell-mell over the dams. But will they 
get back? Never, until fishways are provided. And if no 
fishways? No matter. Then they will leave the stream 
and go elsewhere, or perish, or be netted and dipped? 
Very well—we can spare them. We will supply their 
places by constant propagation at the fountain head, and 
thus keep up a constant supply of toothsome three year 
olds for the delectation of the market men. The ova cost 
but a few shillings per thousand—the grown salmon a half 
a dollar per pound. The investment will pay compounded 
interest, even though no salmon native to the stream ever 
return from the sea. This is not the time to dally about 
obstructed streams. When the time of the maturity of the 
fish arrives, will be the time to consider the feasability or 


necessity of providing passes. Two weeks ago we printed 
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avery out-spoken but courteous letter from Prof. Baird‘ 
the chief of the Fish Commission, upon this subject, in 
which he lays special stréss upon the fact that the Govern- 
ment is seeking the benetit of the masses, and not merely 
providing pleasure grounds for the angler, and that all con- 
siderations are secondary, and must be subordinated ‘to the 
one gteat object of providing an abundant supply of fish 
food. He says ‘‘it is indifferent to me whether the fish are 
caught with the fly in the upper waters of streams, or in 
nets at their mouths.” To-day in another article, we intro- 
duce an important letter from Fishery Inspector Venning, 
of Canada, in which he takes precisely the same ground 
as to dams, ete. ‘These fools,” (who make complaints,) 
he says, “‘think that the only use of rivers is to hold fish 
for them to catch. * * * Rivers subserve other uses than 
the accommodation of an angling tourist.” 

Now, if we provide food fish for the masses, the angler 
can make his selection, ad libitum, of the most dainty. 
Cater only for the angler, and the masses must go unfed of 
fish, just as tenants in old England must content them- 
selves with potatoes and bacon, while the lord of the manor 
grows unctuous on plethoric bags of fat hares and pheas- 
ants shot under the tenant’s very nose, but which, though 
he may smell, he must not touch! The Fish Commission 
advertise thousands. of young salmon to be given away to 
those who will go to the trouble and expense of raising 
them, and yet people will not accept them. We conceive 
that the reluctance comes mainly from this mistaken notion 
that the propagation is intended to provide fly-fishing for 
anglers, and that the object will be defeated by unsuitable 
or obstructed waters. If the salmon cannot be retained in 
streams—if their returr. to native waters connot be assured 
—why undertake the trouble of raising them? This is a 
very selfish position to take. Certaintly one ought to be 
willing to contribute something to the well-being of the 
community, especially when the effort costs him little or 
nothing. Personally, or for the sake of the vltimate ob- 
ject, the Fish Commission care very little whether the 
salmon pass into private hands or not. The chief end in 
view would be accomplished if they would dump the whole 
of them into tue upper Hudson, or some tributary of the 
St. Lawrence. What the Commission especially desires, is 
to secure their wide-spread distribution throughout the 
water courses of the country—not only for the sake of the 
distribution, but to ensure the careful watching and protec- 
tion of the salmon. The Government cannot afford, nor 
would it be practicable to appoint an overseer or warden 
for every little tributary 0: pond into which it has put ova 
and fish. It desires the people to appreciate what they 
have, and to jealously care for it. It is not because the 
Commissioners cannot find suitable water for their salmon, 


or that they know not what to do with them. If any one 
Will rcad the published offivial repurts WHICH nave peen 


printed in Forest AND STREAM, and other journals, they 
will learn that very many streams have already been utilized 
by the Commission. And now the Commission are waiting 
for the co-operation of the public. , 

If there is.any one branch of knowledge upon which 
otherwise intelligent. persons seem to be senseless, it is this 
fish question. If our U. 8. Commissioner does not under. 
stand his business thoroughly, which it seems he does, it 
were better to abolish his office altogether, and forego any 


further attempt at fish culture under Government aid. 
—___—_—— 


THE OHIO GAME LAWS. 
enenidians 


E refer with pleasure tothe individual exertions 
W of Hon. W. O. Collins, of Ohio, to whomis due 
the honor in great part ¢f the present enactments which 
give protection to the game of Ohic. It must be highly 
gratifying for this geatleman to know how amply his la- 
bors have been rewarded, and that the Acclimatization So- 
ciety of Cincinnat/is but only carrying out the views ex- 
pressed by him sme fourteen years ago. 

In 1861 Mr. Collins, being on the Select Committee for 
the Protection of Birds and Game for the State of Ohio, 
made an admirable report on this important subject. In 
1857 the initial step for the preservation of the birds and 
game was commenced in Ohio, but the laws were some- 
what imperfect, and it was not until four years later that 
Mr. Collins submitted to the Senate of the State other laws 
which were adopted, and these enactments have been car- 
ried out with but slight modifications ever since that 
period. The benefits have been very great to the State, 
and are now freely recognized. What opposition was 
found in Ohio at that time, arose from persons who were 
ignorant of the subject in ail its bearings, but chiefly from 
lack of information. The game of Ohio differs but little 
from what it was when the report was presented some four- 
teen yearsago. Then Mr. Collins thought that probably 
every bird which existed at its first settlement was ¢iill 
found in the State, and that some such as the quail were 
in increased numbers. Of the large birds the wild 
turkey,the pinnated grouse, the ruffed grouse had seriously 
decreased; but we think, from some study of this subject, 
and from information gleaned from our correspondents, 
that considering the highly cultivated condition of ‘the 
State, the game birds of Ohio arestill in very fair quantity. 

Mr. Collins is undoubtedly not only a thorough sports- 
man, but-combines with it naturalistic tastes, both of which 
are absolutely essential when one attempts to legislate on 
this subject of the preservation of game. The naturalistic 
studies of Mr. Collins may be seen by the good judgment 
shown in the exact discrimination in regard to the habits 
of. the birds. The words at the conclusion of Mr. Collins’ 
report are so excellent and so much to the point that we re- 
produce them: ‘‘The genuine and honorable sportsman is 





the friend and ally of the agriculturist. He will be found 
always ready to protect birds which are useful, to destroy 
the rapacious and hurtful, to prevent trespasses, and en- 
force the laws.. He pursues his favorite game ata season 
when the harvest is gathered in and the fields can be 
traveled without injury, and he does it in a man- 
ner that no reasonable man can complain of. If he does 
otherwise he is no true ‘brother of the gun.’ The 
pursuit of game should be regulated, and for this purpose 
the highest skill and knowledge of the habits of birds and 
wild animals should be employed, the most reasonable and 
perfect rules established by statute, and all should unite in 
theirrigid enforcement. Any other system will result in 
disappointment and failure.” 


ncaa tans 
THE CANADIAN FISHERY LAWS. 


Seria pereatins 
E are gratified to be able to bear testimony from 
personal knowledge and inspection from year to year 

to the very effective operation of the Canadian fishery laws, 
and have taken frequent Occasion through the columns of 
this journal to praise the efficiency of the inspectors, 
Messrs. Whitcher and Venning, and to congratulate our 
neighbors upon the very beneficent and valuable results of 
the protection thus far afforded. Instances of negligence 
on the part of wardens and overseers, and of infringement 
by netters, dippers, spearers, and unconscionable de- 
spisers of close seasons, of course occur, it may be frequent- 
ly; but they arise not so much from lack of police surveil- 
lance, as from the indifference or neglect of those cogni- 
zant of wrong doing to codperate with the authorized offi- 
cials by becoming informants 2nd prosccutors, the very 
persons, it would seem, who are most clamorous about in- 
opcrative laws and insufficient protection. Inspectors and 
overseers are not omniscient and cannot be omnipresent; con- 
sequently they cannot know of every offence. The riversof 
the Dominion are numerous and widely distributed, and 
some of them of great length, penetrating into solitudes 
uninhabited. Nothing is easier than to violate law in these 
remote localities. If those who have complaints to make 
would lay them ‘before any local fishery overseer, accom- 
panied by name, place, and date of offence, instead of ven- 
tilating them through newspapers, officials would be in 
better position to take cognizance of them, with a view to 
the punishment of the offending parties, and protection 
would become more thorough than it is. Until public 
opinion has become more alive to the subject, and every 
man feels and takes an interest in it, offences must neces- 
sarily occur, and will. 

Not feeling that our dictum would have full weight, we 
applied to Inspector Venning for an authorized statement 
of the effectiveness of the protective laws in Canada, and 
have elicited the subjoined polite reply. Mr. Venning, 


*) howe very adecthires to-recpoud officially te the comptanits 


preferred by some of dur correspondents, choosing to sub- 
mit his views in the form of a private letter to us personal- 
ly addressed. He writes under date: 

Sr. Jonn’s N. B., Jan. 1% 
Cuas. Hatxiock, Esq. 

Dear S1r:—You know yourself from your knowledge of 
our country how Cifficult ‘‘thorough” protection is; yet I 
will answer your questions in detail. 

1st. Are the laws sufficiently enforced to amount to thorough 
protection? 

Our rivers and streams are so numerous, so extensive, so 
thickly settled in some parts, and so sparsely in others, that 
of course it is an extremely difficult matter to protect them 
as thoroughly as I could wishtosee them. No doubt many 
illegal acts are committed that never come to light, and 
many that are not as rigorously punished as they deserve, 
but on the whole the old method of wholesale destruction 
has given place toa much improved mode of fishing, and 
the old state of public opinion has been succeeded by one 
much improved in regard to observance of the laws. 
Poaching is now the exception where formerly it was the 
rule. Illegal netting is pretty sure to be followed by pun- 
ishment, and the returns show conclusively that a great 
improvement has been the result of our new law, end its 
mode of enforcement. 
2d. Do not many ¢ ams exist without fish-passes requiredbylaw? 

No, very few; indeed I may say none, where the law re- 
quires one tobe. This subject is one of great importance, 
and requires more examination than your ‘‘complainants” 
have ever given it. They see a dam, ask if there isa 
‘‘pass” over it, are tld no, and at once conclude that the 
law is nut enforced. These fools think that the only use 
of rivers and streams is to hold fish for them to catch, ut- 
terly incapable of. understanding that far more important 
interests than those of the angler are involved. I have no 
time to enter fully into the subject, nor is it necessary, as 

you will readily perceive that large and varied interests are 
involved, and that rivers subserve other uses than the ac- 
commodation of an angling tourist. 

3d. Is not the law a dead letter as regards trout? 

No, not at all. On the contrary, it is very generally ob- 
served, though it is much more difficult of enforcement 
than the law respecting the other fisheries. I have never 
yet had a complaint made that I could act upon. Numer- 
ous vague reports have been told me, but on tracing them, 
and requesting definite statements, with name of offenders, 
date and place of offence, I have never succeeded in getting 
such a statement as would justify,an arrest, or lead toa 
conviction. ; 

As to the more effective protection of game, both large 
and small, (fur and feather,) I can regret with you the great 
necessity that exists for more stringent enforcement of the 
existing laws, whitch are sufficient if carried out in their 
spirit and intention. J. W. Whitcher and myself have 
tried so far in vain to have all our local fishery officers made 
game protéctors with power of summary action in case of 
offences. Were such a measure adopted, I am sure that 
the best results would follow, but as this matter is not of 
my jurisdiction, I can only regret the wanton destruction 
that is annually made. When next in Ottawa I will try 
again to bring about this arrangement, for unless something 
is done soon not an antler or feather. will be left in our 
forests. Yours, in haste, W. H. Vennine. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MATCH-—CHAL- 
LENGE TO OWNERS OF AMERICAN 
BRED POINTERS AND SETTERS. 

—_—_>__—_ 
UCH has been the interest in the proposed match, 
which is to bring into the field the parent stock of 

English dogs, and their progeny in the United States, and 
to determine their merits, that we have hardly been able to 
reply to the many questions and inquiries put tous. As our 
edition of Dec. 18th, 1873, in which the challenge was pub- 
lished by us, has been exhausted, and requests have been 
made, that we shall republish the same for the benefit more 
particularly of our Western sportsmen, we reproduce the 
challenge in our issue of to-day. We ar> especially grati« 
fied that our Western friends, who are true sportsmen, and 
are anxious to improve in every way their strain of dogs, 
have taken up the subject with such zest. We think no 
portion of the country has better representatives of manly 
sports than our Western States, and that the whole of their 
sporting appurtenances show a degree of perfection which 
is not always found in the Eastern States. 

Field trials of pointers and setters must introduce some 
novel points. We believe that one great reason of the 
superiority of Western dogs is in their breaking, which 
does not arise as much from the pureness of the breed, or 
the wider range of game, but because the Western gentle- 
man takes pains to break the dog he shoots over himself 
and does not leave the animal to the mercy of the hired 
trainer. A good strain of dog has his points brought out a 
thousand times better, and approaches nearer to perfection 
when his instruction is derived from his master, because 
he is accustomed to his owner’s person and voice. Our 
own immediate friends of New York must look out for 
their laurels. - We are not disposed in any way to depre- 
ciate the known excellence of many of the setters and 
pointers from our own neighborhood, nor would we venture 
to assert that the Western dogs are their superiors as to 
breed or fine looks; but in the field, for working steadily, 
for ranging, for backing, and most especially for retrieving 
in cold weather, the Western setter has no equal in the 
world. 

We copy the letter from Mr. Price, who writes with the 
sanction of the Rev. J. Cumming Macdona. This letter 
contains the challenge to owners of American bred pointers 
and setters. 


GREAT WESTERN HorTer, 
BrrmineuaM, Ene., November 29th, 1873. 


Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM:— 

We are pleased to hear that our respected cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic are beginning to take an interest 
in field trials on game for pointers and setters, the newest 


and hy many thought the most interesting of all onr British 
sports, and in order to give these sportsmen in America 


who have taken up shooting dogs an opportunity of seeing 
the best animals perform that England can produce, Mr. 
Macdona and myself will be glad to make a friendly match 
against any pointers or setters now in America—not En- 
glish dogs, imported for the purpose; these we can run at 
home—but bona fide American animals. 

If the owners of the American teum consent to run in 
England, we will gladly pay expenses, and in this case a 
well known sportsman and master of fox hounds, Sir Wat: 
kin Wynn, of Wynnstay, will lend the requisite ground and 
game. I should propose that a double match, brace’ 
against brace, should first be run off, then two single 
matches to follow. I would suggest as the English judge 
the name of Viscount Combermere, a wel! known arbitra- 
tor at field trials, and a renowned sportsman. Also, the 
13th and 14th of August next as the date for running off 
the match, and, if preferred, two brace from each country 
can take part in it. 


Your obedient servant, 
—_—~— 


Belle, the champion pointer of England, is a liver and 
white bitch, pupped June 28th, 1870, by Lord Henry Ben- 
tick’s Ranger out of his dog Grouse, and is the champion 
field trial dog of his day. Winner with Judy (No. 3) of 
the Bangor Stakes for Pointer Braces, and of the County 
Stakes for all aged hitches at Vaynol Feld Trials, 1872; 
and with Grecian Bend (No. 4), of the Acton Reynold 
Stakes for Pointer Braces, and of the County Stakes for 
aged Pointer bitches, at the National Pointers and Setters 
Field Trials held at Combermere, near Shrewsbury, April 
29th, 1878. Also at the Grouse Field Trials, 1873. Second 
with Roman Fall (No. 5) in the Penllyn Stakes for 
Braces, August 13th.1873. She was first in the Rhiwlas 
Stakes for all aged Pointers and Setters, beating Mr. Mac- 
dona’s Ranger, Mr. Llewellen’s Countess and Flax, Mr. 
Slatter’s Rob Roy, and other celebrated performers. Ap- 
pended are the points she made in the Rhiwlas Stakes: 


VALUE OF POINTS WHEN PERFECT. 


R. Luorp Prics. 


5 ie 





POINTS MADE AT THE BALA FIELD TRIAL. 











Name v4 Pace ? Pointin z Drawi 
of z and style | & Style an & | on ‘Com *y g 
Dog. of Hunting.| 5 | Steadiness |.5 |or Roading. 
R in) " , 
Seeiaiae ila inant eign aati 
Belle. 2% 20 20 15 | 10 5 97% 


We call the attention of the following gentlemen to the 
above challenge: Col. Trigg, of Glasgow, Kentucky; Mr. 
George Taylor, of Virginia; Dr. Myers, of Savannah; Mr. 
Stephen Whitney, of Morristown, New Jersey; Mr. R. 
Robinson, of Brooklyn; Mr. Eyrich, of Mississippi; Mr. 
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Lorillard, of New York; Mr. Renwick, of Iowa; Mr. 
Brooks, of Philadelphia; Mr. Alpha Phillips, of Bergen 
Point; Mr. O. H. Lombard, of Connecticut; Mr. J. H. 
Gautier, of New York; Mr. Frank Palmer, of New York; 
Mr. Roche, of Phila.; Mr. Bernard Hoopes, of Phila.; Mr. 
Raymond, of New Jersey; Mr. Scott Rodman, of New 
Jersey, Col. Knight, of Wisconsin; Mr. 8. Lawrence, 
of New York; Mr. C. Banks, of New York; Mr. W. C. 
Root, of Wisconsin; John Delchisier, of New York; Mr. 
adelphia. 





or ; 
Tse AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of this most excellent Society was held 


on the 18th inst., Judge Daly presiding. The Pres- 
ident gave a most thorough review of the main geo- 
graphical results of the past year, and stated that, of the 
unexplored regions of the world in the Antarctic were 7,- 
000,000 square miles, in the. Arctic 8,000,000, and that in 
Africa at least 1,000,000 of: square miles had been yet un- 
visited by the civilized white man. Judge Daly drew at- 
tention to the unexplored regions of Australia, of the Ice- 
lands, of the Eastern Archipelago, and especially of Borneo 
Sumatra,of Papana, stating that in the best known of these 
latter islands, save a narrow strip on the shore, we were 
ignorent of the geographical characteristics of the interior. 
Making special reference to our researches at home, the 
speaker paid special attention to the geological and gec- 
graphical surveys of Professor Hayden, Marsh. Capt. 
Jones, Lieut. Wheeler. Of archelogical discoveries the 
olden history of Rome, as traced by the massive founda- 
tions recently exhumed were brought before the notice of 
the Society, and Dr. Schlieman’s excavations on the sup- 
posed site of Troy were mentioned. In Asia, Judge 
Daly gave particular mention of Mr. Halevy’s explorations 
into the unknown regions of Arabia, and of Capt. Warner’s 
Palestine labors; also of Prof. Palmer’s and Dr. Drake’s 
surveys of the peninsula of Sinai, and of thé admirable 
work now being performed by Lieut. Steever in the country 
of the Jordan. In Africa, now the favorite exploration 
grounds of the adventurous traveler, Judge Daly dwelt on 
the negotiations of Sir Bartle Frere, the explorations of Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker, and of Mr. Stanley. The Gaboon 
country is now to be explored by Messrs. Compiegne and 
Marche, and Dr. Gandy is now penetrating the African 
continent from the east. Judge Daly concluded his most 
excellent review of modern explorations, by referring to 
the telegraphic communications which had been carried 
through theisland continent of Australia «distance of 2,012 
miles, on which occasion th? telegraphic engineers were 
the explorers. 





liste Lt 

Turkeys.—In an English exchange we find the weight 
af_varinna. prize tarl ago far diffarant..joova in how Majoa 
ty’s dominions. The conquering gobbler of 1873 weighed 
87 pounds 4 ounces; but the year 1872 must forever remain 
celebrated in England as having produced a bird weighing 
88 pounds 5 ounces. These weights are those of live birds. 
Fired perhaps witha keen spirit of national rivalry, we 
sought Fulton market and its greatest of purveyors, the 
Messrs. Robbins, and dispassionately stated the English 
fignres, ‘‘Our biggest turkey this year, dressed, weighed 
35 pounds; in the feather he must have weighed two 
pounds more,” was the reply; ‘‘but I knew a turkey,” con- 
tinued our informant— = 

‘On speaking or eating terms?” we asked. 

‘*Well, he weighed, when dressed, 89 pounds, and on the 
leg must have ranged in the forties. He was the pride of 
Long Island, and was a Goliah in size and a David in ten- 
derness.”’ 

‘*And were his mortal remains attended,” we inquired, 
‘*by a numerous cortege of admiring and loving friends?” 

“Just so,” went on our greatest of turkey merchants. 
‘*We have sold many birds this year of 33 pounds. A pair 
of birds, a cock and hen, weighing over fifty pounds are 
not uncommon, but when you get over 33 pounds your bird 
looks like a prize sheep or pig. I should say forty pounds 
for a turkey when dressed is the amount of weight attain- 
able in the United States.’”” We went home satisfied, feel- 
ing that the reputation of cur country, at least for turkeys, 
was saved. Will not some material Tennyson write a 
‘vision of fat turkeys?” 

i 

—The annual winter dinner of the Blooming Grove Park 
Association was eaten at Hotel Monico, Seventeenth street, 
on Saturday last, and was a very enjoyable occasion. A 
very satisfactory statement of the present condition of the 
Association and its enterprise was given: by the President, 
F. 8. Giles, Esq. A lJarge increase has been made to its 
stock of breeding deer, some eight or ten having been 
caught by a contrivance similar to a wire mouse trap, which 
admits them into the enclosure but prevents their escape. 
This enclesure is one mile square, and it is believed now 
contains some fifty deer. These facts. are most encourag- 
ing to the gentlemen who are associated to prevent the ex- 
tinetion of the deer, the more especially that some seventy 
of these animals have been killed in the vicinity of the 
Park the past season. The Club House, it is announced, 
will have accommodation for one hundred guests in the 


spring. s 


“Tag AMARANTH.”—Brooklyn has a pet amateur dra- 
matic sagiety of this name, whose monthly receptions al- 
ways crowd the Academy of Music with the elite of the 
city, and are regarded as among the most attractive and 
enjoyable entertainments of the winter. Last week the 
third reception of the season was given with the comedies 
‘*Who Killed Cock Robin” and. ‘‘A Bachelor of Arts.” It 


is scarcely within our province to criticise either the cast 
or the performance. Those newspapers that have done so 
have bestowed encomiums quite unqualified. The affairs 
are certainly most gratifying to all who participate in them, 
and the artists display a high order of histrionic talent, 
which can only be excelled by professionals. After the 
conclusion of the plays dancing is indulged in, and such is 
the select character of the assemblage, and such the home- 
like appointments of the elegant parlors, that the social 
seems altogether like a private affair. ‘The Amaranth” 
should be congratulated upon the success it has earned. 





—_—_—__—- 0 
Barnum HimsetF Acarn.—For T. P. B. to go the An- 
tipodes fora dragon, or to Siberia for a mastodon, might 
be expected at any time. The exigencies of a New York 
audience require the impossible. Certainly our great im- 
pressario is like Alexander, and must be supposed to sigh 
because there are no new show-worlds to conquer. But 
Barnum is after something unique and original. If we 
can’t have Tallyho here in the United States in the legiti- 
mate way, we are at least to have the semblance of it, for: 
so reads an adqertisement in a leading English paper, 
*‘Hounds—Whipper-in wanted for Barnaum’s Hippodrome, 
New York, ten couples hounds, a sober, competent whip- 
per-in, and ten sober jockeys,” &c.”- We are then to have 
a fox hunt on the boards or in the saw dust. Will Bar- 
num have a real imported fox hunt, or use a Jersey one, or 
will he take toa drag? It is a capital idea. We trnst we 
have not taken off the edge of the thing, Great is Barnum 
and may this novel venture be successful. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—The following accepted contribu- 
tions have been necessarily deferred:—Window Gardening 
Nos. 5 and 6—Sorrento Work—Cupid on Skates—Eagle 
River Country—White-tailed Ptarmigan—May Shooting at 
Atlantic City—Driving a Buck—How we Found our way 
in New Brunswick—Our Pet Swallows—Our Winter Birds 
—Summer Sports in Canada, No. 8—Indians and a Hard 
Tramp—Big Tupper, Adirondacks—Moaning of the Tied— 
The Butcher Bird—Game in Minnesota—Hunting Resorts 
of North Georgia—English and American Field Dogs—A 
Day on the Roquette—Snow-shoeing in Maine—A Summer 
Tramp—Foxes Withholding their Scent—Porcupines— 
Hunt on Seneca River—Albinoes—The Evergreens—Trap- 
ping the Fisher. 

—— oor 

—The elegant and life-like portraits of ‘‘Belle,” the cham- 
pion pointer of England, were enlarged by the celebrated 
photographers, Messrs. Fredericks, of Broadway. Mr. 
O'Neil, one of the firm, personally overlooked the artist, 
and gave many valuable suggestions. 


Sporting Glewa from Abroud. 


intl eas 
HE tiger question seems at present to exereise the 
English sportsman. True lovers of the exciting 
amusement of tiger hunting take up the cudgels for this 
gentle beast. It is entirely a mistake most of us have 
labored under, in supposing for a moment that the tiger 
was a ferocious animal; quite on the contrary, numbers of 
gentlemen in the Indian service are willing to declare—{in- 
voking, like French hunting enthusiasts, their patron Saint 
Hubert)—that the poor tiger is a very much villified crea- 
ture, in fact that he isin the same distiessing position as the 
dog who had a bad name. If not exactly a lamb, at least 
he is innocent, we are assured, of the many murderous 
charges brought up against him. A correspondent to our 
most worthy contemporary, the Field, states, and with great 
good reason, doubtless, that many writers have evidently 
no other acquaintance with the animal—(the tiger)—than 
what they have acquired from books or sensational letters 
regarding the loss of human life, caused by wild animals 
in India, and oddly enough it is taken for granted that al- 
most the whole of such loss is occasioned by tigers, though 
it is well known that there are other animals far less formi- 
dable than the tiger, who really cause a greater Joss of life. 
The poor tiger is made the scape-goat. The writer in the 
Field, who is familiar with the subject, states, when a tiger 
habitually takes to man-slaying, he is a*wholesale destroyer 
of human life. If the animal lives in a country where 
cattle are plenty, he rarely attacks man, but should he find 
food scarce, he goes inforhuman flesh. This defence of the 
tiger, the palliation of his offences, at times strikes us, who 
are far removed from the scene of action, as at least amusing. 
Of course we decry anything like indiscriminate slaughter, 





even of the most noxious beasts, for they all play an im-’ 


portant part in nature’s functions, but we are inclined to 
think little mercy should be shown a man-eating tiger. As 
we have no creature similar to Old Stripes in America, the 
Puma being but a poor substitute for the most ferocious of 
brutes, we do not know exactly how to treat the subject. 
A philosophical enquiry into such a matter as the entire 
extripation of a certain species of animal is not easily dis- 
cussed. Perhaps ifthe Forest anp StREAM ventured to- 
day to put in a plea of mercy for the grizzy bear, we might 
be laughed at. What is certain about the grizzly is, that 
he is by no means the blood thirsty murderous animal as 
depicted twenty years ago, and we. find out that he rather 
shuns than courts man. To-day he is of course shot on 
every occasion, and we look at the grizzly bear-at présent 


as a point de mire, for experiments with bullets explosive 


or otherwise. When one philosophises on this kind of 
thing, the constant destruction of animals, of course it is 
utopian to imagine that we ever could bring back again 
any‘long departed species. We were talking this over with 
a friend the other day, one of those with true naturalistic 


tendencies, who had killed his elephants in Africa, and 
speaking of the cave bears, the magtodons and other ani- 
mals of former periods, the hunting instincts of our friend 
surpassed the naturalistic ones. ‘‘ By George!” he said, 
“what a time that would be. Think of the sport of hunt- ° 
ing them. Those old pachyderms must have had hides 
half a foot thick. You might as well have tried to fire a 
Remington through an iron-clad. I wonder how we shall 
manage them some of these days!’ Our sporting friend 
had absolutely not only recreated an impossible animal in 
his imagination, but was even hunting it! 


—One of our English contemporaries has a graceful 
article in regard to Melton as it was, andasitis. Railroads 
easy mcthods of conveyance, have shorn many spots of their 
former exclusiveness. The post chaise and four which 
took the high bred sporting man from London to Melton 
some thirty years ago, has passed away; you can doit now, 
even if you are a cad, for afewshillings. Thirty-five years 
ago, the Quorn, a grand old hunting name, cqunted Earls 
and Lords by the score, and occasional Dukes; these times 
have somewhat passed away.. Perhaps there is a half re- 
gret expressed in 1874, that Meiton is not what it was once. 
It is curious to note a few of the fatal accidents which have 
occurred to some of the leading huntsmen. There was Sir 
David Baird, the boldest and best rider in a whole field of 
gallant ones. He did impossible things on his hunter’s 
back, skimming over obstacles, jumping rivers, when most 
men broke theirnecks. He was killed ingloriously by a kick 
of his horse, as he was dismounted, opening agate. Inthe 
opening years of this century His Grace of Dorset, after 
jumping over a series of stiff Irish field walls, Ossa on 
Pelion affairs, came to his death in clearing a low wall that 
a donkey could have straddled over. Lord Waterford, the 
crack-brained, who was more eccentric on horseback than 
anywhere else, who would have ridden a horse and wager- 
ed to jump him through a loop hole in the second story of 
a house, broke his neck over a fence he could himself have 
sprang over. A man may have the shaft of a gig—(so it is 
recorded)—run through and through his body and get well 
of it, improve in health after it, and eventually break his 
neck by falling out of bed. 


—A heavy contest is going on at present in regard to. 
battue shooting, and in Land and Water, a most able cor- 
respondent, Mr. F. O. Morris, leads the charge in depreca- 
ting this most stupid butchery of animals and birds, and he 
writes hoping ‘‘that the voice of, public feeling may be 
raised against the wretched system of battue.” Sometime 
ago we had occasion to notice how the Prince of Wales 
with his-equerries and others on a single day slaughtered 
a hecatomb of game, and we expatiated on the brutality of 


the. sport, Of course itis impossible for any ten men to 
have killed in a few hours the number of pheasants, over a 


thousand, with guns loaded by themselves. The only way 
to do it, and we suppose it is the approved method, is to 
have ,expert flunkies in attendance with spare arms, who 
with all the celerity that can be obtained with breech 
loading arms, hand guns to their principals ready charged, 
as soon as the arostocratic battueists have discharged their 
pieces. Why not get our own Gatlin to invent an arm fitted 
for this kind of wholesale murder! English epistolary cor- 
respondence, particularly of a sporting character, when pub- 
lished, we regret to say is rarely expressed in elegant or 
polished language, though it may ring with true vehement 
English, and this controversy is not exactly ‘couched in a 
style we should like to see imitated in our columns. 
In tle present controvery, however, if Mr. Morris does write 
in a rather acrimonious tone, he has been driven to it— 
(as we have carefully read the whole matter from the com- 
mencement, as it appeared)—and as he is undoubtedly in 
the right, and public opinion and humanity will sooner or 
later be on his side, we rather admire than otherwise the 
vigor of-his language, and assure him that he has the sym- 
pathy of all true American sportsmen. Battues are brutal. 


—The great Grace team have not yet carried off the 
Australian laurel, which was supposed to be growing on 
that island continent as the prize for cricket. . Veni—(some 
15,000 miles)—vidi, and not vinci. The consolation is, .hat 
it was the great English cricketing team, only eleven 
against eighteen Australians. In the game at Melbourne, 
the Victorians in the first innings made 267 against 110 of 
the Leviathan team. The Australians won the whole match 
by 20 runs. Of course it was after all Greek against Greek, 
all the Australians being Englishmen after all. This is the 
second time the Victorians have beaten the crack English 
teams. Thé odds, however, Of 18 toll, are very heavy. 
The following is the somewhat meagre account of the play 
which took place on Dec. 27th. We trust to give fuller 
details hereafter :— . 

“The Victorians went first to the wickets, and play closed 
with the wickets down for 244runs. Play was resumed on 
Dec. 29, the Victorians in the first innings scoring 267 runs 
against the English total of 110. Mr. W. G. Grace being 
not out for 51 runs. The English team went again to the 
wickets, Mr. Grace being bowled for 33. The Victorians 
won the match in one inning by 20 runs.” 

—<An occasional correspondent from London, England, 
writes us, that the recent dense fogs in England actually 
killed numbers of the prize animals at the cattle show in 
London. One magnificent bull, valued at £2,000, owned - 
by a celebrated agriculturalist, was saved by the owner 
giving him large quartities of beer, which the beast drank 
heartily and with gusto. 

—The Paris Sport says that Marshal MacMahon shoo‘s 
and rides as if he were only twenty-five years of age, and 
probably the active life which he leads has prolonged his 
‘> gor beyond the ordinary limits. 















 Sish Culture. 


—We are kindly permitted by Seth Green to publish in 
advance his suggestions in regard to Frog Culture as 
furnished the N. Y. State Fish Commissioners by him for 
their forthcomming report :— 

‘“We havemany stagnant pools about the country that 
are useless in their present state, and believing that 
there is nothing made in vain, I do not know of any other 
use for them than to make them into frog ponds. I also 
believe it would make the man wealthy o could raise a 
million frogs and get them to market. » I would claim 
is giving him two years experience in experimenting. 

ow to gather the spawn: Take a large dipper and go to 
the pond where the frog casts its spawn; you will find them 
in a glutinous mass; dip: them up and be ver 
careful not to break the glutinous matter which 
binds them together; put them ‘in a pail or can 
filled with water; take them to your hatching box, 
which is made after the fashion of my shad hatching 
box. It is a box 2 ft. long, 18 inches wide. The bottom is 
covered with 12 wires to the inch, gas tarred wire seiving; 
anchor the box in a gentle current and they will hatch in 
from 7 to 15 days rene to the temperature of the water; 
soon after they are hatched they should be turned loose in 
a pond, prepared with great care, as they have numerous 
enemies, such as fish, snakes, birds, lizards, coons, and 
many other animals. The pond should be made where the 
ground is springy with plenty of soft muck in the bottom. 
Here is where the frog lies during winter. The pond should 
have a tight board fence so that no animals could get in 
and so closed to the water that no bird could stand on the 
nside and pick up the polliwogs. If you do not heed all 
these precautions, and more, too, your frogs will all disap- 
pear down the throats of some fish or bird, or animal, and 
if you are not an unusual close observer you will be in 
great wonder where they have gone; you will havé no 
trouble in feeding the young while they are polliwogs; 
nature has provided for that in all waters; they live on 
what is called sediment; it collects on every thing lying in 
all? water that is not strongly impregnated with some 
mineral; if you put the sediment under a strong magnifying 
glass you will see that it contains animal matter or a forma- 
tion between animal and vegetable matter, and is the proper 
food for the young frog fry. They will. eat it off the 
sticks, stones and bottom of the pond, and keep them as 
clean as if they had been washed. An old pond is better 
than a new one, because it will have more feed. 

The above isas far as I have gone. I have lost my polli- 
wogs and know what became of them. I hope others will 
profit by it. The rest of my experience is very limited. 

When they become frogs they live on all kinds of insects, 
and the only thing I knoWof to make a success of it is to 
presses insects in large quantities, enough to support a 
arge number of frogs. One plan I had was to put some 
kind of meat, or any thing that.would call flies, around the 
edge and on boards, inthe pond. Flies would come and cast 
their eggs and the frog would live on the fly and maggots. 

thin 
they wouid certainly eat it if they once got a taste of it; 
the question is, how to get them to taste of it. I have 
many a time tied a small piece of meat on a fine thread, 
and then attached it to a long fish rod; then move it near a 
frog’s nose and he would take it very quickly. But you could 
not afford to learn a million in this way. But I think there 
could be something contrived that would give it a life-like 
appearance, and not be made so bungling as to frighten the 
frog before he made a snap at it. He takes his food with a 
snap. 

Frogs are in some countries an article of food, and a 
great luxury to many people in this country; they used to 
be plenty, but they are very scarce now, owing to their 
being taken during the spawning season, which is about the 
only time they are taken, except by some few that take 
them out of the muck in the springs, where they all gather 
during the winter.” 

en 
WEstTon, VT., Jan. 3d, 1874, 
EpiToR Forest AND STREAM:-— 


—In 1867 and 1868 there was built in the town of Wes- 
ton, Vermont, a reservoir to give increased supply of water 
power for manufacturing purposes. It was built upon 
what is known as ‘‘Cold Spring Brook,” a small stream 
some two or three miles in length, and almost entirely 
made up of springs, one of which is very large. The res- 
ervoir was built on the upper third of the brook, and flood- 
ed with water a boggy meadow and other water lands cov- 
ered with small shrubby timber to an extent of perhaps 
sixty acres, which had heretofore only afforded a poor qual- 
ity of hay and pasturage for cattle. The stream, prior to 
the erection of the dam for the reservoir, had been some- 
what noted asa trout brook, put was fast coming into 
disuse by reason of its having been ‘‘fished to death, ang- 
lers getting small luck and smalier fish every year. Upon 
the completion of the reservoir the citizens of the town 
thought it best to have the fish protected by law, so peti- 
tions were gotten up and the Legislature evoked, who 
passed an act protecting fish in Cold Spring Brook and res- 
ervoir for three years. _ This act expired May, 1871, and 
up to that time no fishing had been done, though many a 
poacher had carried away his big string of trout, and many 
a sly angler had taken a peep into the reservoir, and told 
his story about the abundance of fish there. The first day 
of May being the commencement of our ‘‘open” season 
and the law having expired oe these fish, of course 
many an angler resorted thither, and wonderful was _ his 
catch of fish through the season, and yet no abatement of 
the fish in the reservoir, as the ‘‘open” season of 1873 at- 
tests. There has been yearly since 1871 a steady increase 
in the catch of fish, although as steadily increased the 
number of anglers going there. So constantly was the res- 
ervoir frequented through last season by professional and 
amateur anglers that there was no day throughout the en- 
tire season, whether foul or fair, but what you could find 
from one to twenty anglers in boats or upon the shore fish- 
ing. Twenty-five pounds of trout have been caught there 
in a day very frequently the past summer, and £ know a 
professional angler who estimates his catch at three hun- 
drek pounds the past season, while his friends say it far 
exceeded five hundred pounds, The wonderful increase of 
trout 2 this erro im onl & be accounted for uporf the 
basis of augmen +W a ill af- 
ford when flowed with water. Te et eee 
In the whole history of our State I find but one instance 


they..cauld hae tar t ta eat meat, chap fina». 
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where the increase of fish has exceeded the account given 
above, and that occurred under quite similar circumstances. 
Williams, in his history of Vermont, page 149, says:—‘“The 
rapidity with which this (trout) and other species of fishes 
multiply under favorable circumstances was exemplified in 
an astonishing manner at an ‘early day in Tinmouth. A 
stream, which was about twenty feet wide, and which, like 
other streams, contained trout and suckers of the ordinary 
size and numbers, had a dam built across it for the purpose 
of supplying water for a-saw mill. This dam formed a 
pond, which covered, by estimation, about one thousand 
acres, where the trees were thick and the soil had never 
been cultivated. In two or three years the fish were mul- 
tipled in this pond to an incredible number. At the upper 
end, where the brook fell in, the fish were to be seen in the 
spring running over one another, so embarrassed by their 
own numbers as to be unable to escape from any attempt 
made to take them. They were taken with the hands at 
pleasure, and seines caught them without difficulty. With 
a small net the fishermen would take half a bushel ata 
draught, and repeat their labors with the same success. 
Carts were loaded with them in as short a time as people 
could gather them up when thrown upon the banks, and it 
was customary to sell them in the fishing season for a shil 
ling a bushel. While they thus increased in numbers, they 
also became more than double their former size. This great 
increase of fishes is supposed to have been occasioned by 
the increased means of subsistence, in consequence of car- 
rying the water over a large tract of rich and uncultivated 
land.” 

The flavor of the fish caught in the reservoir at Weston 
is not near so delicious asin the stream prior to its erec- 
tion, yet I notice that it far exceeds the flavor of our do- 
mesticated and liver fed fishes sold in the markets. I think 
there is many @ small stream in this State, now but sparse- 
ly inhabited by trout, bordered by wild, boggy lands, across 
which a small dam might be erected, flowing a large area 
of entirely worthless land, which, being protected fora 
few years, would produce an annual amount of food be- 
yond the capabilities of the richest arable land. Thus 
might New England and the Middle States increase their 
trout considerably, and convert barren wastes into wealth 
producing tracts. . E. C. M 

The foregoing extraordinary statements emanate from 
sources so authentic as to leave no doubt of their complete 
accuracy. The fecundity of fish under certain favorable 
conditions borders on the marvellous. The pisciculturist 
needs no greater encouragement than is afforded by the 
data herewith given, or more positive assurances of the 
profits that may be derived from his investment and pur- 
suit. That the character and quality of the food upon 
which fish feed materially aflects their delicacy of flavor, is 
exemplified in no species more strikingly than in the trout; 
and while by flooding swamps and marshes, an immense 
supply of organic and insect matter is provided, the flavor 
of the trout becomes so impaired as to be hardly recognized 
by the epicure who has been wont to draw his supplies from 
the cold -eud-impid_monntain ctreams that dash over peb- 
bly bottoms. The water itself ‘becomes impregnated and 
discolored with the juice of roots and decayed vegetable 
matter, and the trout acquire a flavor of the muddy deposit 
that overlies the bottom of the pond or reservoir. Even 
their colors change radically; they become dull and sodden, 
and the ‘‘trout in speckled pride” degenerates into a coarse 
and logy fish that affords little amusement to the angler, 
and might better be sold at ‘‘a shilling a bushel” than per- 
mitted to offend the high-toned perfection of a gentleman’s 
table. Fishermen who are only intent upon heavy baskets 
alone, or who labor for pecuniary gains, may throng the 
Vermont reservoirs named in the letter appended; but for 
those who seek a higher and more ecstatic reward, we be- 
lieve they would derive greater satisfaction from capturing 
one dozen of the shapely, lithe, clean, firm-meated trout of 
the dashing stream than a ton of the yielding, sodden and 
filaccid fish that crowd each other on the muddy bottoms 
where swarm the most grovelling orders of insect life. 
Trout like these, when theyjrise to a fly, break the surface 
with a “‘bulge” like the eructation of an over-fed stomach; 
and if the hook fastens, they settle to the bottom slowly, 
like a mud turtle, and wiggle languidly. Then, if the per- 
ception of pain excite their nervous system to make an ef- 
fort for relief, they scull themselves slowly around the 
arc which the tautened line subtencs, and after a 
double or two and a dive come heavily to the net, sliding in 
sideways ‘“‘on their ear.” Very different is the springy, 
active play of the trout of the gushing fountain-head— 

fontmalis, truly. The experienced angler knows that. 
+ 
Grarton, Vt., Jan. 12th, 1874. 
EpiTor FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

Dear S1r.—I read with pleasure, in your Jast pumber 
the letter from the Commissioner of Fisheries in relation to” 
suitable waters for salmon. 

For several years I have had in my mind, asa = a 
sirable place for this purpose, the Boreas River, in x 
County. It flows into the Hudson, I think in the town of 
Minerva. It can be reached from Pottersville, which if I 
mistake not, is about sixteen miles from it. I fished it 
several years since for trout with good success, and it ap- 

to me to be ly adapted for breeding salmon. 
ft runs its whole length through the wilderness, abounds 
in rapids and pools, is good water, gravely and rocky bot- 
tom, and I should think as easy of access as any secluded 
stream can be. A few miles further up the Hudson the 
Indian River enters it, which is another good stream, but I 
should think it would be difficult to reach it with the young 
fish. Still further up there are several small streams, 
which would be good if accessible. 

I learn that. salmon have been piocet in Williems and 
West Rivers’ in this State. The former would be a —_ 
stream were it not for falls and a dam at Brockway’s Mills, 
a few miles from the mouth. These will, I fear, prove an 
obstacle against which the fish cannot contend. The 
Salmon Fisheries of West River are traditional with us in 
this section. It has undoubtedly in former days been 
a favorite resort of the salmon. At this time I am told 
their are no obstructions to prevent their return toit. With 


one of its tributaries, I am somewhat acquainted 
think that it will have its part to fill in restockit the’ Con: 
necticut. It is called the Winhall River, and takes its rise 
(one branch at least) in Stratton Pond, near the. top of the 
Green Mountains, and flows into the West River at Jamaica, 
in this county, (Windham.) It can be reached in about 
five miles from this place. I consider it the most valuable 
stream for this purpose with which I am acquainted. Ar- 
rangements can be made here with competént parties to 
take the young fry from Bellows Falls Depot and place them 
in these waters, if desirable. : 

Yours, 8. W. G.- 


eS 


8. H. Jerome, Esq., Fish Commissioner of Michigan, 
sends us his report on the introduction of the Cailfornia 
salon into the waters of that State, as follows: . 


“On the 14th of August last the State Commission re- 
ceived from the United States Commission a shipment of 
the Sacramento river salmon ova, reported 80,000. The 
day following their arrival at Niles they were placed in the 
er of Jackson Crouch, some seven miles from the 
city of Jackson. Fully nine-tenths of the eggs proved to 
be good. This will be reckoned a wonderful success, con- 
sidering their long journey of nearly 3,000 miles. Some 
hatched in 10, some in 20, and a few were from 80 to 40 
days in hatching. The ‘‘Alevens” (the fry while the 
carry the yolk sac) were as a general thing well-forme 
active and healthy, and while taking the rations that na- 
ture in her wisdom and benificence had supplied them 
they developed very rapidly. Since the absorption of the 
3 sac, which lasted from 39 to 40 days, Mr. Crouch has 

ed them two or three times a day on beef liver reduced to 
a fine pulp, and inwhich was mixed a small uantity of 
cream. A small dessert spoonful of this, well distribu- 
ted in the troughs, was a good square meal for the multi- 
tude. By direction of the United States Commission, as 
well as the Michigan Fish Comimssion, they were placed 
in the head waters of the St. Joseph, the Kalamazoo, and 
the Grand rivers—about 15,000 in each river and all in ab- 
solutely perfect condition. None were lost. We sought 
to plant them in such streams as are the natural and pre- 
ferred habitat of trout; and we succeeded beyond our ex- 
pectations in find just such localities,- The activity and 
strength of this scion of the fin family are simply marvel 
ous. Nor is their,growth scarcely less wondertal. Mr. 
Crouch thinks, and my observation accords with his opin- 
ion, that they about double their size every two weeks. 
Itis stated that under favorable conditions they will grow 
in three years to weigh from ten to fifteen pounds. The 
were planted in the more southern rivers of the State by 
the advice of the United States Fish Commission. Should 
they thrive in those waters it is the hope and purpose of 
both Commissions, State and general, to introduce. them 
into the central and even northern rivers of the State. 
Some 3,000 or more were placed in Gull Lake, Kalamazoo 
county, as an experiment of their culture in our inland 
lakes, Thewaters of this lake are deep, cold, and ve 
pure, and in all respects a good location for the experi- 
ment. Should the be pein succeed, a thousand other 
lakes all through and over the State await the greetings 
and labors of the Comumssion. ~From 900 +0 4,500 “were 
Fe in the large springs of the State hatchery, near Po- 

agon, Cass county, put there that we may more closely 
mark their growth and note their habits. 
, Nes, Jan. 2d, 1874. 


saveshantiinetecen 

ANGLERS’ AssociaTION.—A meeting of the Anglers’ As- 
eociation was held Friday evening, January 16th, at New 
Era Hall, Tremont street, Boston, the President, Dr. John 
P. Ordway, in the chair. The attendance wads large, and 
the membership was increased by the addition of forty- 
four new members. 


The committee to consider the subject of the preserva- 
tion of lobsters, through their chairman, Mr. Chas, Stan- 
wood, submitted an interesting report, in which they rec- 
ommended the appointment of a commitiee to appear be- 
fore the Legislative Committee on Fisheries and urge the 
passage of a law forbidding any person from taking, ex- 

sing for sale or selling any lobsters Jess than eleven 
inches in length, uuder severe penalties, which report was 
adopted and an efficient committee appointed to present 
the matter to the Legislature. The report was accompa- 
nied by a letter from Mr. 8. M. Johnson, lobsterman at 
Charles River bridge, in which the writer fully sustains the 
Association in the position taken in regard to the destruc- 
tion of young lobsters and lobsters with spawn. 

The committee on spawning beds reported having called 
the attention of the State constable-to the fact that the 
smelt law was being violated, who promised to instruct his 
subordinates, in localities where said law is violated, to ar- 
rest the offenders. They found that most of the smelt in 
= came from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 

aine. 


On motion, a committee was appointed to: petition the 
Legislature to pass a law making it unlawful “‘to kill, ex- 
pose, or have for sale, smelts during the spawning season. 

Mr. John H. C. Campbell, from the committee on trout, 
read a highly interesting and spicy report embodying the 
experience of the committee in the market, where they 
found lake and brook trout, but waited half an hour for a 
man sufficiently courageous to buy one. The law prohib- 
iting the catching of trout not applying in all States at the 
same time, the fishermen take advantage of the fact, and 
move from one State to another all through the wain: 
season. Complaints made to the Fish aeonen | 
Vermont have not been acted upon. The committee con- 
sider it just as important that the law should be enforced in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine as in Massachusetts 
The report was laid on the table, to be acted upon at the 
next meeting, which will be held in Boston on the 
28th instant, to which time, after a brief discussion upon a 
change of name, the Association adjourned. 


G. H Jerome. 





+ 

—A commission named by the Minister of War in France. 
to inquire into the subject of employing carrier-pigeons in 
war has recommended the establishment of two pigeon- 
houses in the Garden of Acclimation, each to contain 2000 
birds. The Russian and Italian governments have already 
commenced such establishments, and some extensive ones 
have been commenced in Prussia. The English are con- 
templating a similar enterprise. 
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* Sea and River fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 


—_—_>—_——— 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 































































































Sheepshead. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 

—_—_>—_— 


—The first salmon of the season was taken in the Penob- 
scot River, Maine, January 9th, and was on exhibition at 
the Parker House, Boston, on the Monday following, where 
it has since been served. It weighed twelve pounds. We 
have already noticed the movement northward of fish from 
southern waters, and also of suckers up the Schuylkill to- 
ward their spawning beds. Shad are also moving slowly 
up this way, two months ahead of time, and all these phe- 
nomena, with the testimeny of the above captured salmon 
added, scem to indicate that the mild weather is the cause 
and that the times are out of joint. 

P. H. Fitzhugh, of Michigan, proposes to make a trip to 
the Ausable River, in that State, about the 1st of March, to 
obtain the spawn and fish of grayling, having several orders 
for the same from several fish breeders throughout the 
country. We-shall be informed of the result of his efforts 
in due time. 


—Some forty vessels of the Gloucester fleet have already 
sailed for the western bank halibut fishery, and a few more 
are nearly ready. The fishing business this season will be 
as extensively prosecuted as ever, notwithstanding the many 
severe losses of 1873. New vessels have been purchased 
and others contracted for to take the place of the vessels 
lost. The new catch of George’s Banks will be much in- 
quired after, as the market is nearly stripped. The very 
few on hand are held at $5 25. About 6,000 barrels of 
mackerel comprise the stock on the market, which is light 
for the season, and these are fast being disposed of at an 
advance on last month’s quotations. Late-caught bay Ne. 1 
mackerel are held are $15@16 per barrel. During the last 
week three of the halibut fleet arrived with medium fares. 
Sales were made on Monday at eighteen cents per pound 
for white and ten cents for gray by the trip. An active 
season is expected in all branches of the fishery. 


—Of the whale fishery the New Bedford Standard says, 
in its review of the year 1873:— 

“The whaling business has become reduced to such a 
small compass that a review of its results from year to year 
may soon be a thing of the past. The number of vessels 
engaged in the pursuit is constantly decreasing, and even 
Nantucket, the mother of the American whale fishery, has 
during the year :old its last whaler. 

‘During the past year sixty-four vessels have returned to 
home ports, having completed their voyages, and yet the 
number which resulted profitably to their owners would be 
a very small proportion, many only paying expenses, and 
many more losing money. |. tea . 

“Of the twenty-five to thirty vessels to return to port, 
exelusive of the North Atlantic schooners, from present 
appearances not over one half will be again fitted, and of 
those in port here at present (twenty-four: vessels) not more 
than one-quarter will be sent to sea. At New London the 
seven vessels in port are all for sale. 

“The importations of catchings the past year were 36,686 
barrels sperm oil, 38,654 barrels whale oil, and 195,000 
pounds whalebone, being a decrease of 6,788 barrels sperm 
oil, an increaseof 4,874 barrels whale oil, and a decrease of 
15,876 pounds of whalebone compared with the catchings 

f 1872. 
7 “The entire whaling fleet of the country now numbers 
but 171 vessels, of 40,481 tonnage, the decrease during the 
past year, from sale and wreck, being thirty vessels of 6,507 
tons. Only one vessel has been added to the business dur- 
ing the year.”’ 

—At a dinner given by a distinguished angler of Boston, 
last week, one of the table ornaments was composed of 
choice flowers, most ingeniously arranged to represent a 
large salmon trout, the sides being formed of white and 
the belly of red carnations, with a delicate shading of fine 
dark blossoms upon the back, while the fins were composed 
of tube roses and the tailof small rosebuds. The gill covers 
were made up of geranium leaves, having dark bands about 
their edges, which counterfeited nature most remarkably; 
artificial eyes being added, and a Scotch trout-fly hooked 
in the ‘‘jaws.” It wasa blending of art with true sports- 
manlike instincts, and gave a semblance of life which could 
only be appreciated by being seen. 

—Frost fish are being caught in large quantities at James- 
port, Long Island. 

—The following is a list of the Fishery Commissioners for 


the several States as far as yet appointed: 
United States—S. F. Baird, 918 New York avenue, Washington, D. C., 
Commissioner General. 


ine—Charles G. Atkins, Bucksport. 
me) Hampshire—Thomas E. Hatch, Keene; W. W. Fletcher, Concord; 


. born, Weirs. 
"sui C. Edmunds, Weston; M. Goldsmith, M. D.. Rutiand. 


Massachusetts—T. Lyman, Brookline: E. H. Brackett, Winchester: 


as Talbot, North Billerica. 
w Connsetignt—_W. 28. Hudson, M. D., Hartford; R. C. Pike, Middle- 


yn; J. A. Bill, Lyme. : 
ages? Island—Newton Dexter, Providence; A. A. Reld, Jr., Provi- 


»; I. H. Barden, Scituate. 
ner York.—H. Seymore, Utica; R. B. Roosevelt, New York City; 


& Smith, Rochester. 
ae See. P. Howell, M. D., Woodbury: J. H. Slack, M. D., 


Bloomsbury; J. R. Shotwell, Rahway. 
Pennsylvania—J. Duffy, Manetta; H: J. Reeder, Easton; R.L. Hew- 


Holidaysburg. 
vecatate —Wviaiiams Ball, Mid Lothian; Asa Wall, Winchester. 4 


Alabama—C. 8. G. Doster, Prattville; D. R. Handley, Mountain Home; 


bert Tyler, Montgomery. : 
aaa J. J. Bagley, Detroit; G. H. Jerome, Niles; G. 


Cl Ecorse. 
caeatiei B. Redding, San Francisco; 8. R. Throgmorton, Sac- 


; J. D. Farnell, Sacramento. ; 
The Commissioners will favor us by forwarding their 


reports. z= 









FOREST AND STREAM. 
Pachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 


aceite 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 





Sailing Committee—James Kerr, James Muir, John N. 
Grant, C. B. Bullock, Arthur Marvin. 5 

House Committee—Flag officers and Secretary, W. G. 
Wiswell, E. J. Tobin, C. A- Hutchins. 

Measurers—T. J. Bently, D. McPherson. 























DATE. | BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N 
anata’ Meaeeat-> peed tee -o" aed ae "a HartTForpD, Jan. 20th, 1874. 

itis 2 Bi morn, | it 2 | EprToR Forest anp STREAM:— 

PR nc vae shes 3 21 0 | morn. From present indications the meeting of the Collegiate 
Jan. %...... 4 8 0 55 : 0 8 del : 

Sane ' 5 3 | 1 49 1 3 elegates, which takes place the day you go to press, Jan. 
328 haan b ius : ‘ | : ” : 4 21st, at Hartford, to determine where the race of the ‘‘Row- 
San ee Serer te 8 12 | 4 56 | 4 12 ing Association of erican Colleges,” will take place next 


Summer, promises *to’ be unusually lively. The next re- 
gatta is expected to surpass any yet given in American 
waters, and as the collegians consider that the contest is 
nore a matter for their own immediate concern, rather 
than to gratify the general public, that fact may guide 
them in the great question that will come up, the section of 
the water for the regatta. 

Springfield, I judge, is effectually barred out; one of the 
captains of a leading college having expressed himself to 
me that he would rather not row at all than go there; all 
on account of the grasping spirit shown towards the crews 
Jast season. New London has offered no inducements, in 
fact, a dread of the moral depression, which always follows 
contests of that kind, overcomcs the staid people of that 
vicinity. Between Troy and Saratoga the selection will, 
without doubt, be made, and the numberless attractions of 


—The Atalanta Boat Club of New York held its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting last week at the Woodbine, for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen who served last year were unanimously 
re-elected to fulfill the arduous but pleasant duties for 1874: 
President, Ransom Parker, Jr.; Vice President, William 
H. Webster; Secretary, James W. Fidwards; Treasurer, 
Henry L. Sproull; Financial Secretary, William C. Main- 
land; Captain, George B. Springsteen; Lieutenant, George 
Roahr; Trustees, John King, William G. Aunan, Henry 
H. Dyer, the Vice President and Treasurer. The annual 
reports were read by the Secretary, which gave great satis- 
faction to the members present. The list of members com- 
prisesabout 150 active and about 50 honorary members. 
This is the oldest boating club in the United States, there- 
fore it is expected they will use every endeavor to keep up 





their proud reputation and record. 


—The following are the officers of the Harlem Rowing 


Club for 1874: 


President, F. B. Tilghman; Vice President, Isaac C. Hal- 
stead; Secretary, Mark T. Knapp; Treasurer, R. B. Dod- 
son; Captain, H. M. Knapp; Lieutenant, E. B. Pinckney. 

—On dit that the Nassau Boat Club of this city are exer- 
cising a crew of eleven men in athletics, so that they will 
be able to more easily train and row against the winners of 


the Collegiate Regatta of 1874. 


—The National Amateur Rowing Association will hold 
their next annual regatta at Troy, N. Y., on August 25th 


and 26th. 


—The following is the list of officers of the Friendship 


Boat Club for 1874: 


President, Dennis Leary; Vice President, James McCar- 
thy; Recording Secretary, F. M. Rice; Corresponding 


Secretary, John Rainey; Treasurer, M. J. Murray; Captain, 
M. Robinson; Delegates to Conventions, James -L. McCa- 
hill, Henry Earwicker, and Augustus Adams. 

—The headquarters of the Atlantic Boat Club, in Court 
street, Brooklyn, were damaged by fire on Friday last to 


theamount of 8500 - 
—The schooner Triton, B. Y. C., Mr. G. A. Thayer, is 


being fitted with new spars. 

—Mr. R. W. Holmes, Brooklyn Yacht Club is building 
a sloop at the foot of Court street, the model of which is 
exciting much attention in yachting circles. She is to be 
called the Playful, and will be ready for service early next 
spring. 

—Mr. John M. Sawyer, Treasurer of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club, has been elected Commodore of the Long Island 
Model Yacht Club. 

—Ex-Commodore G. L. Haight, B. Y. C., is adding sev- 
eral feet to his sloop Genia. 

—The annual elections of the Atlantic and Bayonne 
Yacht Clubs will not be held until March next. 

—The fifth annual ball of the Bunker Hill Yacht Club 
took place at Armory Hall, Charlestown, Friday, 16th, and 
eclipsed all other like attempts of the club. The decora- 
tions of the hall were quite elaborate. Oil paintings of the 
several boats of the fleet were suspended from the gallery 
interspersed with the signals of the captains. Radiating 
from the centre of the cciling to all parts of the hall were 
signal flags and streamers. The front of the music stand 
was ornamented with a “‘glory” of flags, comprising the sig- 
nals of every club in eastern waters, and upon the corners 
of the same were two brass pieces, seemingly all ready to 
give the signal ‘‘for the start.” The guests of the club 
were heartily welcomed by a committee, of which Commo- 
dore Pitman was chairman, who was also floor manager, 
being ably assisted by several members of the club. As 
the evening advanced, the company increased in numbers, 
and before midnight there were upward of 175 couple trip- 
ping in the mazy dance. At midnight supper was served. 

—Ward, the stroke oar of last year’s University crew, 
left Amherst College on Monday. He is to go into busi- 
ness. 

Royau Haurrax Yacut Cius.—The annual meeting of 
the club on Monday, 12th January, was well attended, and 
much interest was manifested by those present in the wel- 
fare of the institution. The officers’ report for 1873 
showed it to have been one of the most successful yacht- 
ing.years in the annals of the club. The Treasurer’s ex- 
hibit showed that notwithstending the heavy outlay occa- 
sioned by the hurricane of 1871, the club finances were 
also in a flourishing condition. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Commodore Wilde, Secretary Scott and Assist- 
ant Secretary Tupper, for the valuable services rendered 
by them during the past four years. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected office bearers far the ensuing year: 

Commodore—J. Taylor Wood, yacht Whisper. 

Vice Commodore—F. W. Bullock, yacht Falcon. 

Rear Commodore—Alex. W. Scott, yacht Cloud. 

Secretary and Treasurer—George M. Greer. 

Assistant Secretary—W. D. Creighton. 

Auditors—W. Lawson, W. W. Groom. 











Saratoga will, I think, carry the day. Troy has a wide 
enough course, and the water is always smooth, and the 
rates of transportation would be cheaper. Up to this date, 
however, no offer has been made to the Rowing Association 
as to what facilities the citizens will offer in assisting to 
carry out the regatta, should Troy be selected. 

There is.a bridge to shoot, and there is a doubt as to the 
hotel accommodations for visitors. A captain of one of the 
leading crews remarked that one point in favor of Tioy 
against Saratoga is, that in the event of a contest there, 
that each crew would be near enough to the banks of the 
river to respond to the cheers of their friends. Whether all 
take this view, I don’t know. 

The Saratoga Rowing Association has come to the front 
with. a series of offers, which all admit are of a gener- 
ous nature. This association consider that their success in 
carrying out the amateur regatta last fall entitle them to a 
meritorious claim on all rowing men. To show the attract- 
iveness of the offer of the Saraf®gians, I send you the 
official memorandum from the Saratoga Association. A 
dread of a prominent gambling institution in Saratoga will 
influence some of the colleges, but assurances of the high- 


est kind have been made that nothing like pool —— 
he tolerated in the village or at the lake. ; ‘ 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR JANUARY. 
—o 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.‘ Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.} All kinds of Wild Fowl. 











FOR FLORIDA. 
Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopato.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx. Virginianus.) ‘ 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 
variety. 
anechiniaomaied 
| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fish in Season” we can only specyy 1u 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections thatrelate to the kinds of game in question. T'hig 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion. | 





—During the past season there has been an unusual 
amount of game shipped to our New York markets. The 
prices for all kinds of game have ranged exceedingly low, 
and whole deer have been selling for six cents a pound in 
the carcass. The slaughter of the Cerous Virginianus must 


‘have been immense, as hundreds of deer have been shipped 


from Wisconsin at one time. During last week we observed 
one hundred hind quarters of venison, tied up in the whole 
skin, which were consigned to a dealer in Washington 
Market. He said they were ali from Wisconsin, and many 
others had been sent to him from that State. At present 
the market is glutted with dter meat, and butchers have 
them hanging in front of their markets, and many restau- 
rants boast of their big bucks at their doors, and venison is 
getting to bea drug. Deer are becoming exterminated to 
acertain degree by justly despised pot hunters. When 
deer have been shipped from Wisconsin; and can be sold 
for six cents a pound, after having passed through two 
dealers’ hands, what must be the miserable pittance the 
pot hunter receives for his meat? In the fall of 1872 deer 
were shipped to market whole, but hundreds of pounds of 
fore quarters spoiled for the want of purchasers, and now 
there are very few whole deer sent to New York compared 
with former years. Thenatural question is, What becomes 
of the fore shoulders belonging to the hundreds of saddles 
that are shipped east? Many are probably eaten by hunt- 
ers and their families, but_no doubt two-thirds are left to 
spoil in the woods. If venison and deer skins could be ex- 
cluded from the markets one year in three the deer would 
have a chance to increase, and the sportsman might then 
kill a deer as well as the pot hunter. Prairie hens (Cupi- 
donia cupido) have increased in localities where the game 
laws have been enforced, and this season they have been 
abundant in our markets, and are selling at one-third less 
than they did a year ago. Bob whites are very plenty, and 
game dealers freeze them in their ice-houses and sell them 
on the sly to high livers long after the game law has ex- 
cluded them from the markets. 
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—The Hempstead (Long Island) Inquirer says the namber 
of quail killed by gunners in that vicinity during the past 
season exceeds by far that of any one season in some years, 
and we are afraid will cause a scarcity of that kind of 
game for some time tocome. Of course the birds have 
been plentier than usual, but the gunners from the city be- 
ing so largely in excess of former years, there is 
hardly a square acre of land inthe town but what has been 
scoured by men and dogs in search of these valuable birds. 

—Mr. Campion, a noted sportsman of Philadelphia, pro- 
poses organizing a shooting party for Currituck next fall, 
to go down ina steam tug of theirown. One extraordinary 
bag this gentleman made the season just past counted 
out 400 ducks, several geese, and one. swan, in four days’ 
shooting. 


—As to rail shooting, a Washington correspondent begs* 


respectfully to deny that Philadelphians enjoy a monopoly 
of the sport. He says:— 

“Sportsmen go from Washington to the marshes on the 
Patuxent River, a few miles below Morlboro’, Md., and find 
the rail there in great numbers. One party of ten spent a 
week there, in camp, and killed over twenty-five hundred 
rails, besides countless numbers of reed birds and ducks. 
Skiffs and pushers are readily obtained, and the sport is al- 
ways good. Our season commences on September Ist. If 
your correspondent would like to try the sport there he 
can put himself in communication with most any sports- 
man here, who will give him proper directions.” 

We noticed in our columns last fall some splendid bags 
of rail made by our correspondent, ‘‘Piseco,” and others in 
the vicinity of Washington. 

—A letter from Russell, Kansas, dated January 9th, 
says :— . 

“Game is not very plenty in this county at this season. 
Antelope were plenty in the fall, but I have not seen any 
lately. When seen they are very wild. Elk are scarce. I 
saw two last week, but as I had only a shot gun with me I 
could only look at them run. What leaps they did make 
inthe snow! Buffalo keep further west, although they 
sometimes wander through here. Deer scarce, ‘‘Jack rab- 
bits” plenty, coyotes and gray wolves plenty, quail are 
rather scarce, prairie chickens scarce, and generally crossed 
with the sharp-taiied grouse. Now and then a dusky 
grouse.” 8. 

—Scattered about the prairies in Kansas are little ponds 
and puddles caused by the collecting of the surface water 
after rains, the occasional overflow of streams, and some- 
times by springs at the bottom. These ponds average per- 
haps thirty yards in length by eight in width and three feet 
deep in the middle. To them all kinds of animals and 
wild fowl resort to quench their thirst and eat the varieties 
of food which always collect or grow in damp and marshy 
placos. It ic quite enustamary far cpartemon and travelers 
with depleted larders to build screens -near by and lie in 
wait for the approach of game. These screens are con- 
structed of prairie grass and sticks, which latter the gunrer 
must bring with him, as the treeless prairie affords none 
whatever, except at long intervals of distance. Our cor- 
respondent, W. L. P., tells us how he and a friend made a 
bag last September. He says: 

‘‘B— had an ancient muzzle loader which looked as if 
it could hardly survive fanother day’s shooting, but as for 
myself mine was a fine double barrel 10-bore muzzle loader 
which did some remarkably fine shooting on that day and 
many others. We had been silting behind our screen for 
about fifteen minutes when a loud splash caused us to look 
up, and there before.us was a flock of blue winged teal 
quietly beginning to feed without the least apprehension 
of anger. Hastily cocking our guns, B— and myself fired 
together, giving them the first barrel as they sat in the water, 
and the second as they rose. Five ducks fell, and after re- 
covering our birds we sat down behind our screen to wait 
for more. Presently another large flock appeared. B— 
flred just as they were settling, and brought down one with 
each barrel, while I managed to get one with my right 
hand barrel. Whil2 waiting for another flock of ducks we 
were agreeably surprised by seeing a large wisp of yellow- 
leg snipe settle quietly near us. B— fired both barrels at 
once, and as they were rising I gave them both of my 
barrels, one after another. We killed eight, and after re- 
covering the birds we sat down to wait for another shot. 
We had not been quiet very long before a couple of mal- 
lard settled in the water with very little noise. I imme- 
diately fired and killed one. But why go on? Suffice it 
to say, that morning’s bag included two mallard, fourteen 
teal, twelve snipe, and four upland plover.” 

We are indebted to this correspondent for photographs of 
distinguished Kiowa chiefs, taken at Forts Hays and Sill, 
and also of a two-year-old buffalocow, which happened to 
stray within range of the camera, unsuspicious of the risk 
run by its proximity to the garrison post. 

—Here is a letter from an old veteran of the Mexican 
war, and an experienced hunter and trapper. We deem the 
hints valuable: ; 

Weston, VT., Jan. 6, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest anp STREAM:— 

It isa mooted question among sportsmen what is the 
best method of caring for a gun when not inuse? I 
have solved it to my own satisfaction, and it is mainly in 
accord with the style of loading, using muzzle loaders. 

I prefer wads cut from harness or other soft leather, a 
thick ‘one above the powder, a thin one pierced with a 
small hole in the centre (for dispatch in loading) above the 
shot. Before the latter is charged I pour in upon the shot 
four or five drops of lubricating oil, which softens the resi- 
due of burnt powder, and is swept out by the wads. 


’ 


Thus loaded a gun may stand for months at a time without 
injury. I have a muzzle loader that has been thus treated 
for eight years, has been shot many hundred times and 
never once otherwise cleaned, and is to-day as smooth as 
the day it left the hands of the gunmaker. Of course, I 
I keep it when not in use where steam or other moisture 
does not have access. Another advantage obtained is, the 
shot penetrate much deeper and spread more evenly. 

If the foregoing should be new to any of your readers, I 
desire them to give the method a trial and report result. 

©. Ei: W. 


—In reply to inquiries we may state that the statute for 
the protection of game in Ontario, Canada, 35 Vict, cap. 
38, section 2 and 4, reads as follows: 2. ‘‘None of the said 
animals or birds shall be hunted, taken, or killed, within 
the periods hereinafter limited; deer, elk, moose, reindeer, 
or caribou, between the first day of December and the first 
day of September inthe following year; wild turkeys, 
grouse, pheasants, or partridges, between the first day of 
January and the first day of September; quail, between the 
first day of Junuary and the first day of October; wood- 
cock, between the first day of January and the first day of 
July; snipe, between the first day of May and the fifteenth 
day of August; waterfowl, which are known as mallard, 
grey duck, blackyduck, wood or summer duck, and all the 
kinds of duck known as teal, between the first day of Jan- 
uary and the fifteenth day of August; hares or rabbits, be 
tween the first day of March and the first day of Septem- 
ber. 4. No person shall have in his possession any of the 
said animals or birds, or any part or portion of any such 
animals or birds, during the periods in which they are so 
protected; provided that they may be exposed for sale for 
one month and no longer, after such periods, and may be 
had in possession for the private use of the owner and his 
family at any time; but in all cases the period of the time 
of killing or taking shall be upon the party so in pos- 
session. 

—A Toronto correspondent who has been in the field in 
the neighborhood of St. Clair Flats, almost constantly since 
the 1st of October, sends us a brief resume of this season’s 
sport. He says:— 

‘‘There is such a variety of shooting there that sportsmen 
can’t help but enjoy it. Ducks of nearly all varieties are 
plenty till the ice drivesthem out. Woodcock very plenty 
till first week in November; quail in abundance, with a 
fair average of partridge, (ruffed grouse); and later, turkeys 
and deer are plenty—enough to satisfy any hard-working 
sportsman. As you know, to be successful as a sportsman, 
one has to work; but oh, man! can’t you enjoy your game 
dinner and bacon in the mornings and not grumble at your 
straw or brush bed. . 

Detroit patronizes the Flats ‘numerously’ forthe fishing— 


one of the best black bass districts in America. They have. 
two club houses, besides a number of private yachts, and 


being so easy of access—four hours by steamer—it is, of 
course, @ great convenience to sportsmen in that neighbor? 
hood. ©: i: Ee" 

ConLin’s RIFLE TOURNAMENT.—This novel and interest- 
ing rifle practice continues to attract the attention of ex- 
perts and those familiar with the use of the rifle. The 
rooms are crowded with marksmen from all parts, and the 
success of the Tournament is another addition to the im- 
portant fact that rifle practice among our gentlemen 
sportsmen is gradually gaining great headway, and asa 
skillful amusement for all classes. We announced in last 
week’s issue that the competitors for the handsome prizes 
have to stand rifle in hand at 75 feet distant from the 
bullet, which bullet is $ inch in diameter, and 
is suspended by a string from the ceiling,.and to hit 
this bullet the greatest number of times in succession is the 
ambition of dexterous marksmen. Since Mr. Conlin has 
opened his gallery there has been but one gentleman ex- 
pert who has succeeded in hitting the bullet fifteen 
consecutive times. We append a short list of the most 
successful scores up to January 19: 

FIRST PRIZE. 


bs A Ree 5 consecutive bullets. 

William Hays..... ....... 6 consecutive bullets. 
_ SECOND PRIZE. 

EB. P. Jeubine,...sscicccocs 8 consecutive bullets. 

Leon Backer.............. 8 consecutive bullets. 

5D tree 8 consecutive bullets. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


Wilson Macdonald........ 8 consecutive bullets. 
J. T. B. Collins........... 4 consecutive bullets. 
Supt. Hartvelt 8 consecutive bullets. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 


William Hayes ... .............. Hit 9 times out of 15 shots. 
Wilson Macdonald............... Hit 8 times out of 15 shots. 
TMG NOI 5s oe cr acccnstse ce Hit 7 times out of 15 shots. 
W. H. Richards...............:. His 7 times out of 15 shots. 
George Crouch..........:.....0.- Hit 8 times out of 15 shots. 


The elegant prizes will be distributed on Washington’s 
birthday—February 22d. The Tournamentstill continues. 

—We make the following extracts from a letter written 
by amember of the famed Irish team to agentleman in this 
city: ‘The back-bone of the long mange rifle shootingis 
the volunteer organization.. Every‘corps in England and 
Scotland has its range, and almost all the members learn 
rifle shootinginthisway. In Ireland there are no volun- 
teer ranges, and the Government ranges are not available 
for private practice, consequently it is up-hill work to get 
up or keep up a rifle association in Ireland. I hope Creed- 
moor may even surpass Wimbledon in time, and may 
reach that magnitude which so many American institutions 
‘has arrived at. Our team is selected annually by the open 
competition (two days), and it is a severe ordeal. Fifty. 
shots each day, 15 at 800, 15 at 900, and 20at 1,000 yards. 
No trial shots: I have been fortunate enough to get in 
every year since the first competition. This year we have 


- 





three new men, one of’ whom has never fired a shot at 
long range uutila few months ago.” 
PIGEON SHOOTING. 

—At Dexter’s, Long Island, a pigeon shoot took place 
last week for a Scott Breech-loader; entrance, $10. There 
were 14 entries. The birds were excellent, but the shoot- 
ing was very poor. Ten birds each, usua: conditions. 
Only one gentleman suceeede d in killing nine birds. 

—The Canadians have Sweepstake matches for snow- 
birds. The Toronto Sporting Times gives the following 
score made at a handicap match at Don Flats on January 
8th, each man ten birds, English rules: 





16 yards Gouldye...........5- 916yards Smith............... 8 
2 PE ctadcaschee ts %. oa “ Thompson.......... 7 
18 “ Luster 9)15 “* WOU cx060>0 00 7 
_* D. Wa 9116 * Humphries.......... 7 
_* Small . 16 “* MG cc i cccue deus 6 
16“ Armstrong - 16 “* aa ccda ence oe 5 
<= J. Ward. . an Ss Kennedy.... ....... 5 
rbroup POs Siw cpdci 
i: Fairb 816 “* Purcell 4 








The sweep was divided amongst the five who made the 
highest score, viz.: Messrs. Gouldey, Miller, Luster, D. 
Ward, and Small 

—James Ward of Toronto has issued the following chal- 
lenge: 

I will shoot a home-and-home match against I. A. Paine 
or Miles Johnson, or both of them, one match tobe shot 
at New York and the other at Toronto. In the match at 
New York zach to shoot at thirty single pigeons and fifteen 
double rises, for $250 a side, the one killing the most in 60 
to win, under Canadian rules, Johnson and Pa:ne to fur- 
nish the birds and traps free at New York, and I will do 
likewise at Toronto. In the match at Toronto each to 
shoot at sixty single snow birds, same rules, for $250 a 
side. I will not shoot double birds by the Rhode Island 
rules, because when shooting at double birds from ground 
traps it is very seldom both birds will rise atthe same time, 
and when they do not there is a great deal of luck about it. 
But when a match at double birds is shot by the Canada 
rules, both birds have to be on the wing when the first is 
shot at. And not only that, plunge traps for double bird 
shooting are the only traps that are issued by the shooting 
clubs of Canada and the United States, except in New 
York. 1 will not make a match to find or trap and handle 
against either Paine or Johnson, because I think they can 
beat me at that. I don’t want to bet money on finding 
birds, but shoot from H and T traps; then both parties 
get equal birds, and the one that wins will win by shooting 
and not by trapping and handling. 

Ward also states that he is willing to s hoot against Capt. 
Bogardus at any time, by receiving four weeks’ notice, for 
$500 a side, Canada rules, each to shoot at 100 single snow 
birds, either at Buffalo or Toronto. If shot at Buffalo, Bo- 
gardus to find the birds; if at Toronto, he (Ward) will find 
them. 

A. H. Bogardus replied to Ira Paine’s letter as follows: 
“T will shoot the match if he will find all the pigeons and 
trap and handle out of the same lot of birds; he to trap for 
me and I will trap for him. If he will let me name the 
place I will find pigeons and give him $100 for expenses; 
or he may name the place and I will take the same.” 

—At Analostan Island, Washington, D. C., the tie be- 
tween Locroft and Mayhew, at the pigeon match on Janu- 
ary 8th, was agreed to be shot off on Monday the 12th, at 
fifteen birds each, same conditions as original match, At 
the eleventh bird Mayhew had killed 9 and Locroft 4; the 
latter gave up the match. J.N. D., Ir. 

—We are pleased to notice the thorough endorsement 
given by. Adjutant-Gene:al Rathbone, of Wingate’s Rifle 
Manual, a review of which appeared in our columns. We 
condense somewhat from the instructions given by the 
Adjutant-General to the National Guard:— 

‘“‘That regimental and company commanders of infantry, 
and of cavalry armed with carbines, at once familiarize 
themselves with instructions prescribed in ‘Wingate’s 
Manual,’ and from and after the first day of January next, 
make sighting, position, and aiming drilla part of the 
weekly drill of their companies. Regimental commanders 
will assemble their field and company officers at least twice 
in each of the months of January and February next for 
the study and practice of Articles 1-6 of the Manual referred 
to. Requisitions for shells charged with acap of fulminate 
only, for candle practice, may be made during the month 
of February. 2 

On the first of April next a detailed report, in duplicate, 
will be made by each company commander, one copy for- 
warded to these headquarters, and the other retained at 
regimental headquarters, showing, First, The number of 
target practice drills held during the previous three months, 
in compliance with this order. Second, A roster of the 
ern showing the members present and absent at such 
drill. Third, The score in detail made by the company in 
che use of the twenty rounds during the month of March. 

In regimental and brigade districts where rifle ranges 
have been established, as well as to those organizations 
within a reasonable distance from Creedmoor Range, a sup- 
ply of ball cartridges for wae practice will be furnished 
where the reports show sufficient proficiency fn sighting, 
position, and aiming drill, and candle practice to warrant 
the issue. 

Division and brigade commanders should familiarize 
themselves with the principles and formula of rifle practice, 
and, so far as lies in their power, contribute towards the 
attainment of a high order of marksmanship among the 
National Guard of the State. om gen and company 
officers will supervise the instruction of companies and 
squads within their respective commands, and by their ex- 
ample encourage their subordinates to become proficient in 
the use of the rifle. 

The practice prevailing to a great extent in the National 
Guard of expending annually a large amount of ammuni- 
tion on what are commonly known as ‘target excursions,’ 
should be ee by all who have the interest of the 
National Guard at heart, as being perfectly valueless as a 
instruction in the use of the rifle, and 
subversive o order and military discipline. The use 
of cartridges issued by the State on any such occasion is 
therefore strictly prohibited. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Joun F. Raruzone, Adjutant-General. 


OFFICIAL: : 
J. B. Sromenovusz, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
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TRAINING PUPPIES. 
—_—_+——— 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 


In the columns of your journal, under the head of ‘‘The 
Kennel,” I notice many useful hints in regard to dog 
breaking, and learn valuable recipes for diseases, &c., &c., 
Perhaps it may be acceptable to some of your readers to 
know my experience in reference to the schooling of pup- 


pies. 


As soon as they have learned to depend upon themselves, 
say at five or six months, I begin ina mild way to teach 
them obedience, attending to their feeding entirely my- 
self, never allowing them to seize their food from my hand, 
and invariably check them by pushing them from me when 
they show greediness, and possibly, if they are stubborn, 
will tap them on the nose with the food they would jump 
at, and accompany the check with ‘‘Toho.” Ina few les- 
sons I will have them quite steady, and can drop the morsel 
before them without their taking it until so ordered; in 
fact, my puppies never dream of eating their meals until 


they have permission. 


At eight or nine months old I use the cord, and practice 
the youngster in dropping to shot by throwing a small 
piece of meat in parts of the room, giving him the word to 
take it, and jerking him down with the cord when he nears 
I then take 
him into a fleld and repeat the first and second lesson, but 
I find by thus breaking 


the meat, at the same time snapping a cap. 


use the loaded gun with the cord. 

my dogs they become more steady when put on game. 
When first taken to the field on birds, for real work, I 

wish the company of a friend, as well as an old dog, thor- 


oughly up to his business, and as a precaution attach to 
When the old dog 


the collar of my puppy the same cord. 
points, and the youngster shows an inclination to be ner- 
vous in his stand, I forego the shot, giving my companion 
the killing to do, and at the report of the gun check the 
puppy down severely. I then keep him down while I am 
loading, and until the bird is gathered, which I would do 
myself, and place it under his nose. If the bird flutters, so 
much the better, for I then have the opportunity of check- 
ing him again if he attempts to be rough with it. 

If you wish to have your dog a retriever it can readily be 
taught with the check cord, before he is taken to the field, 
with a stuffed bird, with the wing so extended that the 
puppy will take it into his mouth in preference to any other 
part of the body. Never allow your dog,when teaching him 
to retrieve, to think that itis play; on the contrary, have 
him know that it is business. 

The whole plan is so simple I can recommend it to every 


sportsman. “Homo.” 
oo 


GEORGIA FOX HOUNDS. 
b Seem 
SAVANNAH, GeorGrA, January 19th, 1874. 
Eprror ForEstT AND STREAM:— 

Fox hounds were introduced into this country by some 
of the young nobles who came out with General Oglethorpe, 
the names of which gentlemen I do not now recollect. 

There are at least five thousand fairly bred fox hounds 
in Georgia, and at least twenty thousand if you include 
Maryland as one of the southern States. I prefer a small, 
or rather medium size, with bushy tail, and color white 
and red. The best dogs we have now is a cross of 
the English fox hound and a native dog of Maryland. 
These Maryland dogs are a cross with the long haired 
Scotch hound and the old English fox dog imported into 
Maryland many years since. They combine speed, endur- 
ance, and nose, and are only found in Hancock county, 
Georgia. The hounds most in use in the State of Georgia 
are a cross of the English fox hound with a small hound 
called the beagle, which gives nose to the English dog, but 
takes away his speed. Excessive speed is not required; a 
speed of about a mile intwo and three quarter minutes, 
capable under a hot scent of being increased fora short 
time to two minutes and ten seconds, is all that is wanted. 
A fox is killed in an hour at an average speed of three and 
a quarter minutes to the mile. A medium sized dog is 
much the best, is often more fleet, and being of light weight 
his feet do not become sore after a run. I feed greasy mush 
once a day, when I do not expect to run my dogs, and bread 
once aday. Twice a week I give them meat stewed with 
corn meal, when I do not run them. If I wish to run them 
in the morning, I give them the night before as much hard 
bread as they will eat, and in the morning, before starting, 
I give each dog a small piece of hard bread to keep him from 
nausea. I train the pups with the old —— at one year old, 
often practicing with a drag, and find it the only method to 
train and break cross bred fox hounds successfully. Inever 


heard of such a thing as a gentleman shooting a fox in the 
south. P.M. 





BREAKING RETRIEVERS. 
—_—_>——- 


OG breaking (as I understand the term) is, in the case 

of retrievers, often more troublesome than useful. 

The owner should, if possible, be the owner, or the person 
who is to have the management of the dog in the field. Let 
him take the entire charge of the puppy as soon as it can 


leave its mother; ¢.¢, as soon as it can eat, Let no one- 


feed it, or have anything to do with it, unless chastisement 
is necessary. For instance, if the puppy chooses to follow 
any other person than the trainer, or to run wild negiect- 
ing the t r, it should be huffed or frightened back to 
him by some other person, If it refuses to follow the 
trainer, either from Ba yen e ee any wren object, it 

ould not be reproved unless it follows another , as 
* tht it is full 


before menti . It must never be tied up un 
grown. It should be out of doors nearly doy, betaine 
i a 


not have access to game except when the trainer 
















He may be fed two or three times a 


freqnent)] 
when he is at a distance from you. 


retrieve a glove or a soft ball thus: show him the 


glove, and ask him to bring it. 


of it. Having gained the affection of the dog (b 
ways feeding it yourself and treating it kindly), an 
command over it, you should ask som 
it now and then, and satisfy yourself th 


taught; the rest should come by practice. 


better.—Cor. London Field. 
i 


Sm W. W. Wynn’s Hounps.—We notice in Land and 


Water an account of the meet of this gentleman’s hounds, 
which is given as follows:— 
“These hounds met on the 22d instant at Wynnstay. 


Drew Pentrecloud Gorse, when after ringing about the cov- 
ert for half an hour a fox broke, asif he was going for 
Marchwell, then beat to the right, through Yorke’s Din- 
gles to Randle’s Gorse, where he just saved his brush by 
going to ground in a rabbit spout, in view of the whole 
e then trotted on to Sutton Green, calling at the 

Hopyard in vain on our way; almost immediately a fox 
line over the Holt Meadows at 


eld. 


broke, and took a beautiful 
a great pace, turning up for Isacoyd Church and back 
oon, past Sutton Green Covert into the meadows again. 
Here we crossed the Dee, and they made the best of their 


way to Broughton; we eventually lost him, evidently going 
for the Wyches, which Payne very properly would not al- 


low his hounds to enter so late in the evening. This only 
wanted a kill to make it one of the best runs these hounds 
have had this season. If any one looks at the map he will 
see a wide space between the place where the hounds met 
and where they left off.” 


It will be in the neighborhood of Wynnstay that the 


grand international pointer and setter match will take 


place, Sir W. W. Wynn having kindly offered his grounds 


end seme for that purpusc. 


HUNTING IN SIERRA LEONE. 
—_--—— 
HE negro liunter, naked with the exception of a strip 
of cloth round his loins, with his tremendous old 
flint gun, loaded with half an ounce of powder (fortunately 
for him, of the most execrable description) and half a dozen 
slugs cut from strips of lead, attended perhaps by a couple 
of mute and trusty native curs, will often succeed in 
bringing to bag an antelope or wild hog,—nay, even the 
lordly leopard occasionally will fall a victim to his wiles; 
but Quacoe is a cunning fellow and. patient, and will lie 
for hours, and even for days and nights, in the track of the 
game he has been carefully watching for. As soon as his 
prey comes within a dozen yards (he will rarely fire at long 
distances) a tremendous explosion, which as often as not 
knocks Quacoe heels over head, announces that he has his 
long coveted opportunity. In most cases he is successful; 
where he only wounds the game, his trusty mongrels, silent 
as the grave until put upon the track, immediately follow 
the scent of the wounded animal, and rarely fail of recov- 
ns it for their master, who hastens after them, guided 
by their short, sharp yelps. In the country about Sierra 
Leone I have not unfrequently observed these little curs 
painted bright red or yellow, with an admixture of white; 
and the 1dea is a good one, as it frequently aids the hunter 
in detecting his dogs as they crawl through the dense 
thicket. 

Leopards are very numerous in forest lands, and very 
daring. They will enter the confines of the towns and 
carry off poultry, sheep, and occasionally children. I have 
myself shot at one within the limits of the town of Cape 
Coast. They appear to be of two varieties; one very large, 
pale in color, with less perfect spots than his forest brother 
—for the former appears to frequent more open places. 
The smaller is very dark skinned, with beautiful rose spots, 
of a jetty black lined with chestnut, thickly disposed over 
his long snake-like body, the color being darkest on the 
back, and the belly of snowy whiteness; he is apparent] 
more nimble than the first named broate, and Can climb 
treet with comparative ease. I have twice met them face 
to face and never been molested; in fact, they will not as a 
rule attack unless wounded, when they are terrible adver- 
saries to cope with, on account of their lightning springs 
and terrible claws. I have had two leopards in captivity, and 
I believe them capable of great docility and love for their 
masters; but they age rarely entirely to be trusted. My first 
captive I reared from a very small puppy to the age of 
about twenty months. He was then a very beautiful ani- 
mal, evidently one of the larger kind. Hé would not touch 
raw meat while I had him, and was fed entirely.upon boiled 
fowls, of which he consumed three per diem. He hada 
great predilection for ladies, and I had to warn them not to 
approach his cage, as his attentions, although well meant 
were very destructive to linen or muslin. Never did I 
meet a more docile creature, however; he would allow my 
servant or myself to take his food from him, absolutely 
while — it. On leaving the Gold Coast I gave him to 
a friend, who eee uted him to the Dublin 
Gardens, where the ellow died. I heard that he had 





fad probably been teased on board ship. or. Pla. 


Do not allow the dog to have raw meat, or game, or food. 
ay for the first 
year; then only once a day, inthe evening. The first les- 
son should be to makethe dog lie down whilst you walk 
a few yards away; then take a bit of bread from your 
pocket, call the dog to you, and feed it. This lesson should 
be taught as soon as you have taken the puppy from its 
mother, and should be practiced before every meal for sev- 
eral weeks, until you can make the puppy lie down in- 
stantly by merely raising your hand, or giving an order 
with the voice if the puppy cannot see you at the time. 
During the first day or two the lesson should be given in 
private, lest the dog’s attention be diverted. Encourage 
the dog to use his nose as much as possible in a field, and 
make him lie down for a minute, especially 
Let this lesson be per- 
fectly learned before you show the dog any game. The 
instant the game is started, down with the dog till the 
game is out of sight; then walk up to the dog and praise. 
him. When the dog is perfect at this lesson, teach = to 
ove, 
and in the act of throwing the glove away make him lie 
down; after a few seconds waive your hand towards the 
The instant he has seized 
the glove call him, and encourage him to come quickly and 
give up the glove instantly. Carry a gun, if you please, 
but do not fire it before the dog is accustomed to the se 
a - 
the 
one else to feed 
it will take food 
from another person if necessary. These two lessons of 
obedience are, I think, almost the only ones that need be 
If the puppy 
has the advantage of hereditary experience so much the 





































Glew Publications. 


[Publications sent to this , treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, Be phe special attention. The receipt i 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly o. 


in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by prom: 
eaten in this resvect, Price 7 bioke balrtanns 
red. 


; ee 
Mrs. Armincton’s Warp; or The Inferior Sex. By D. 

Thew Wright. Boston: Lee, Shepard & Co. pp. 282 $1 75. 

In this story we find mach constructive arrangement of sentences and 
considerable ability in a literary point of view, which bring out the sev- 
eral character sketches with clearness and vigor. This would be called 
more than an average book. It has to recommend it, sprightliness, 
sparkling humor, variety, and change of subject, with the emotional and 
sometimes pathetic element, quite happily introduced. With all these 
good traits to our many lady readers, it still is by no means what would 
be called a faultlessbook. The style is sometimes overwrought and 
little strained, but if the author were to give us another book—which we 
hope he will—he will doubtless improve upon several matters which are 
found in this. The charactersarc quite well placed and cleverly drawn, 
and many will spend a pleasant hour over the varying vicissitudes of 
Mrs. Armington's ward. ; 


CHAPTERS ON TREES. A popular account of their na- 

ture and uses. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. London, Paris and N. 
Y¥.: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

This is an illustrated history of forty different kinds of trees, with the 
remarkable points of each, given in a practicai manner. A short concise 
work like the above has long been the want of those who make the study 
of the landscape a business or recreation. The peculiar and complete 
arrangement of this system will be very evident to all who take up this 
little werk. Every tree and plant from the lofty palm to the moss upon 
the road, have within this valuable little work their appropriate chapter 
and pleasure. We can do our friends no greater favor than to eordially 
recommend the same as just what they Want. 


Tae Mask Lirtep. By Erving Campbell. Boston: Hoyt 
& Co. 


This is a temperance story, earnestly yet quaintly written in a style 
entirely its own, which can truly be called the ‘very striking or charac- 
teristic” style. The book was evidently the child of much thought, and 
written with a purpose to do good, and we hope it will be a success, al- 
though, to our mind, it speaks of some things as facts that we can only 
believe may be possibilities. Temperance incidents are classified in one 
paraliel and total abstinence stories belong to another very different clas- 
sification. The stories carry with them a good healthy moral, and are 
calculated to insure a careful reading. On the whole we think well of 
the work. ; 


Summer Ercnuines In Conorapo. By Eliza Gretonex. 
Introduction by Grace Greenwood. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

We have just had one of the most pleasant journeys of the winter, 
seated in our arm-chait one cosy evening—easy old chair editorial from 
which comes so many of our pleasant weekly chats and talks about 
books and authors with our readers. What if the wind and storm does 
rage without? We feel it not beside our sparkling anthracite; we are 
prepared to enjoy to its fullest extent our journey of a long summer hol- 
iday in the beautiful Colorado; and doubly do we enjoy this tour, as it 
is made in company with a mentor whose instructions are both pleasant 
and profitable. We started one evening with our book in hand, with 
Mrs. Eliza Gretonex, who very modestly tells us she had made a few 
“sketches by the way’’—a sort of hand-book to designate simply the 
way marks; but instead of this we find a treatise, in which are clearly 
portrayed one of the most interesting histories of this interesting and 


glowing country—this land of song and varied memories. We wish we 
vvuld Gud more publications of this bind to weleeme ty vuy MUra;res And 


ourhomes. What Grace Greenwood so eloquently and enthusiastically 
introduces and celebrates as ‘‘the wonders of the great central heights 
and grand western slopes of the continent,”’ Mrs, Gretonex has unveiled 
in all their beauties like an open book. As we accompany her on her 
journey amid these grand old stories, the wonderful legends of the past 
which rush upon the mind, we regret we cannot linger longer amid these 
delectable mountains; those gorgeous varieties which almost rival in 
reality the dream of Monte Christo. As an American book upon Amer- 
ican scenery, it is unsurpassed by amy in the-market. 


Tue Lrprary OF PoETRY AND Sona. Being choice se- 
lections from the best poets, English, Scotch, Irish and American. In- 
cluding translations from the German, Spanish, &. By William Cul- 
len Bryant. Large octavo. 800pages, fine paper. Boston andN. Y.: 
J.B. Ford & Co. 

Such a book as the ‘“‘Library of Poetry and Song.” complete im all its 
parts, and as elegant as the one before us, is rarely seen. It is destined 
without question to be one of the best selling, as well as popular books 
both for the library, for which it is well adapted; and for a gift book of 
theseason. Although the New Year’s holiday has passed, and the 
Christmas merry-making is over, yet the Library of Song still remains 
to gladden, we trust, many readers. It may justly be called the book for 
the whole people. We notice in every exchange some good words spoken 
in favor of this book, a criticism of which world be out of place; and 
then we have read in many other books of poems, the brilliant and besu- 
tiful thoughts of so many of our favorite authors that we are ready t 
pronounce it a feast of good things, like an overflowing table, filled with 
the glowing tributes of emotion and intellectual thought, 

The present issue has been revised and improved in various ways,many 
new poems have been added, and the observations of the numerous crit- 
ics of the work having been diligently consulted, with a view to make 
the book perfect in all its details—the recognized standard work of the 
kind. > 


We are glad_to notice that a new work from the author 
of the ‘‘Rose Garden,” is announced in England. It will be issued in 
handsome style, and will bear the title of ““Thorpe Regis,” 


We learn from our foreign correspondents that, although 
the panic, which we felt so severely here, and which quite seriously af- 
fected almost all other business interests for a short period, had but 
slight effect on the book trade, The London book market is much less 
subject to the sndden fluctuations which In this country, at times, se- 
riously effect our book trade. Ofone fact, however, we are quite sure, 
that magazine and book readingis fully as popular here as across the 
water, and the kind of books most sought, and remunerative to the pub- 
lishers are the best kind of books. Weare pleased to state that, accord- 
ing to our own observation, the standard of that kind of literature called 
“novel and light literature” is of a much better class than three years 
ago. We shall present from time to time such English notes upon books 
&c., from onr foreign correspondents as may have a bearing upon the 
subject of authors and their books,and shall place at an early date before 
our readers much that is new, rich, rare and eurions in literature from 
the land beyond the sea. 

RE eer 


—Al. Chamberlain recently telegraphed to his father at 
Towanda, Penn., to send down by express his dog, a valu- 
able setter. Mr. Chamberlain, an old sportsman himself, 
previous to handing him over to the tender mercies of the 
railroad men, placed a card on the dog’s neck, bearing the 
following: ‘This dog’s name is Duke; he is a good dog; 


e 





he will not bite; treat him well.” It is needless to say that 
by the different baggage men he was treated well, ander 


rived safely, The idea isa good one and worth fellewing. 
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Miscellaneous Advertise ments. 





FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 





* New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated ee RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
et purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
Ic C. RTRIDGES, &. 
Also Mauufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the 


“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late oe 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and on 
mium over all other machines at the great entnal Rew 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has s' rang 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
good qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise- 
a rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
we end for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Iuton, N. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion # specialty. 
oD sent everywhere by express, marked 


Brook Tv rout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
kJ sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Fails, N. Y. 
ow Ponds laid ont and instructions given. It f 


Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIN TACKLE, 


S50 Fulton st., N. Y 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods,.a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 








PRITCHARD BROS., 


ENo. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


‘Made - sogtient ae ee a compan. 
CONSTAN 
. THE BEST ‘SELECTION "OF ‘TROUT AND SAL 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


Publications. 
KEY 
TO 
North American Birds. 


Se) 


BY ELLIOTT Spurs, M. D. 


This will consist of 369 Imperial octavo pages, and 
will be illustrated by 6 steel plates and 238 wood cuts. 
It is designed as a manual or 


TEXT BOUK OF THE BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


and will be an ex Aue or the latest views tn seat 
NITHOLOGY. introductory part will give a 
eral account of the ANATOMY and CLASSI CA. 
TION OF BIRDS, and fall sxplanations of all terms 
used in Ornitholo; A KEY to the genera and sub- 
genera will follow in the form of a continuous artt- 
ficial table, while a 
SYNOPSIS OF LIVING AND FOSSIL BIRDS 
will con*’ain concise descriptions of eve! North 
American species known to this ime. with c ters 
of the bighes groups and remarks relating to forms 
not found in North America. 

Price $7.00 a Copy in Full amd Saat 

furnished on 


[ Prospectus. 
NATURALIST’ J AGENCY SALEM, MASS. 
GENTS WANTED, cverywhere, for 


Inside Life in 
GIS Street. 


W.Fowler, Wall 


Soe 
Seiviaimrenra eee 


man a dwoman 
CO., Hartford, Cona, 












































FOREST AND STREAM. 
Hotels. Miscellaneous ee, 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Propriserors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to-guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts.,. 
. L. TRUMAN, {| Proprietors. NEW YORK. 
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Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, 'Chilblains, Strains, &e 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 
The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more 7 than any 
other known preparation. For = by all Druggists. 

Samples Free! Ask for it! Test it! 
Ward, Russell & Co., 


28 anv 80 Furton Sr., N. ¥ 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


RDS, ANIMALS 


And F'ovwls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &e., 


S55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 


—-——0 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST P r 
, ENS C PRICE FOR LIVE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
AN ELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAS ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 
ies’ REIOHE. HENRY REICHE. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


G. L. Pzasopy, 















455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. a. en TRIPE SUP 








Speen s Goods. 





BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe’ s Patent ACME Club Skates, 










Everything served in ame ne STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Su pe Parties.’ Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 


KK. H. MADISON, ° 


INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 
Tackl le, Boxing Gloves, Fencing 
Foils, and Base-Ball Goods, 
564 Fulton Street, near Navy St. 
BROOKLYN. 


FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL parssoroR 
TELESCOPE, made Py SLUGG, England. Has;: 
in. Object Glass, 3 PANCROTIC CEL STAY EYE- 
PIECES, ranging in power from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TERRE TIAL EYE-PIECE. 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal prism, &c., mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, in altitude, 
eat helena ara nresrre rte Also a lot of Astronomical Books. Address as 
above, 


TROUT. SPAWN. 


We - prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 


TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIV 
Parties about to aoa ‘in ae 


Culture of Trout, 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 
Address 

Chareh’s Spring Piscicultural Co. 
19— L RIVER, -MASS. 


otf CC PALL RIVER, MASS, 
NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’ 
‘and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
om, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


F. GROTE,. A. J08. KAPP, 


F.CROTE. a co. 
Turners & Dealers 




































The only reliable and really SeLF-FasTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and LapIEs’ 
SKATES, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
_Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 





















































OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 








Fishing Tackle 


--AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 


















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


DULLTARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
































NEW YORA. No. 738 BROADWAY, 
O- —_—_— dO 
; . . in ivor 
Aen for te Gute Sate ome Comsarys | ANDREW CLERK & CO. ve On 







__48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 
Tmporters, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 

And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 

Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and P. Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks. 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other — 
of Tvory Goods. 


Glathing and Surnishing Goods. 





GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


——0 ——_ 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 

BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 

Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 

BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is —- useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina —* me by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot wa 

These —_ are for sale at all the’ principal ome 
and Druggists 12-38 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


Svocessor To N. J. PLUMB, 
oe ) 4-29 


No. 32 PARK ROW, One of the “Forzst anpD STREAM” staff bought a 


y \ uae for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
wae Toor ae the sume hat, hy the tanto maker far, $3.50 at, 


“TURN BULL’S 
The Great Hatter 


Neadles «i FISH-HOOKS, |. ZeGreat Hatter, 


Anp DEALER IN Alt. Kinps oP — BROOKLYN. 13-26 


KELLOGG & DECKER 
ae anaceenn GUNS, se aean se on 
9 


; Fine Military, Masonic 
Skates & Sporting Goods.| $ociety, and Presentation 
" TOGUNSMITHS. _ 





































ota 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 


—0:—— 
Agents for the St. Lawrence yeas Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Feo Cele! Drilled 



























48 — rs 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 61 SERRE STREET 
Opposite Pest Office, YORK. 


wane with J. a 748 Broadway. 


“ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
FINE. SHIRTS, ear ae AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety 








Opposite New P. O. 
IMPORTER OF 

















Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 







2-20 








The celebrated Black and White BRONZING ee J. WALLACE, EDWARD SEARS’ 
Waranted NOT ROFAIL iterwinterer smmer | Votyrglict & Taxidermist | WOOD ENGRAVING 
Sit far Sik Aiso with It will send the plan of taking DAPORTER OF ESTABLISHMENT. 
off the old bronze by a Seensinas FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- Designing, Photographic and Engraving» 

E, H. MADISON, Gunsmith 19 N. William Street;"New York, |... No 48 Beekman Street, 
64 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 16-63 * 
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Miscellaneous. Advertizements, 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 


a SPECIALTY. 





large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, ond other makers. 
A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NO FROG No roor. NO HORSE. 
How to shoe Horses 
IN THE .BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Goops#noveu Horse Sos. 41 Dey Street, New York. 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic portrait of this REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL, the champion field dog of England has 
been enlarged by a celebrated animal painter of 
tuls city, aha cut on stone, and also Ihotographed 
by Frederick, of Broadway, and is now ready for de- 
livery. The size of the “ 6x4 inches, mounted 
on superior card board. The Pedigree and points 
made in the late great fleld trials for all aged Pointers 
and Setters is also given. 


Price One Dollar per pair by Mail. Discount to the 
Trade. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


“It ts certainly the best of American Maga- 
sines.”—Hupress, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
ALL AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Bost and Most Ably Edited Ameri- 
can Magazine. 





_ ‘A model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.” —Philadelphia Fress. 





Who would not give $4 to se- 
cure such a monthly visitant for 
the year 1874? 


_ 


Subscribe at Once. 





It can be had with either ‘Harper's Weekly” or 
“Bazar,” or ‘“‘Appleton’s Weekly”’ for $7.00. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
. New York. 





OR SALE.—That really desiraple house, 239 


Gates avenue, adjoining the residence of the sub- 
scriber, beautifully frescoed and finished; lot 23x100. 
Price $9,000. Cash $3,750, balance can remain. Ap- 
ply to CHAS. HALLOCE, Office of Forest and Stream. 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe's, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
.—. Spencer, Ballard and all uther rifles. Smith £= 
Wesson's No. 8 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 


JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


204 Broadway, New York. 
Ga” Send for Cireutar. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 


This Rifle, after being tested m the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U, 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
“that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the wonme. A seven 
agen carbine on this pian,with coarse military sights, 

as made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 

a weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 

sights. 

We are now making these guns to supply the nu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 3 to8 cartridges, 70 to 85 grs. of 
powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8to 10 lbs. 

NB et ccs coon iepies Ace secant $60. 

and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 

= gts. of lead, carrying3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

NR Sra FU iss. wclisebiensioes" skaesesene $100 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 E 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

RMN. 5.5 os A vcuGacigstesanaawuue va scnue nace $40.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
SERIE a6 5 6 Gates sis dsonwaniewepiensaeaes ba $60.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 850 grs. lead, from. . $30.0) 

and upwards. z 
The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 

dered, will be 45-100. 

All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 






ee Ae 
EXPLORING o* ~ mor 
TRAVELIN WING) ons <tc 


Xuntine -¥* 


HAZARD POWDER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifleand Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


** ELECTRIC,” in 1 lb. canisters. 
«AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} lb. 


kegs. ate 
e DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 8, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} Ib. kegs, P 
“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 lb. canisters. 
“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 3 lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


s8 Wall Street, New York. 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Tuos. 8S. Pops, Secretary. 


Grand Meda! of Merit, Vienna; 1873, 


WM. S. KIMBALL & C0.'S 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 
FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Wanity Fair 
Sut Caver e-lealoLalay 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 


Sirs—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I declare 
to be the best Tobacco I ever smoked. We have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hungarian, but ‘Vanity Fair’ 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
6 ess. My friend in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to you, begging 

to send me forthe e ten dollars, a supply of Vanity 
Fair.” and send with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
isa German firm that sells post excellent ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” I 


deg. you to encloee me th: 
ee : Dr. Jos. Hyrtt. 
Professor of Anatomy in the Universitv of Vienna. 





‘Thomas Sparks, 


Shot_ & Bar Lead 


cturer, 
{Established 1808 ] 


Office, No. 121 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 


HEMINGTON'S 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Riles aad wot rns 


Long Range Match Rilles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of vifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 


the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 


Mliscellaneons Advertisements. 



































W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


_ WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1878. 
Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 


Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c., 

A geguine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
cngoting. practice. ‘ 

Fine Brenze Yacht Ouns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 
Exclusively. 














Also, Revolving, Repegting, Deringer, aad 


Vest Pocket 
‘ Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
PISTOLS nn CANES. eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 


&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces forpublic or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


forhan Manuf C0, 


Rond St_, IN. VY. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, mene January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20,} $10,195, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-20 $1 


We are prepared to fill all orders. Circulars sent 
upon application. Highest price paid for Spanish 
Bank Bills. Governments, Etc. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
if f Wall Street, N. Y. 
THE CANADIAN 


Gentleman’s Journal 
Sporting Times. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


No. 82 King Street, West, Torohto, Ont. 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N.Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
. PRICE LIST. 


KRUG & CO’s) 
CHAMPAGNE, ~~ 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA" 


No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 
To be had of all family grocers. 10 26 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 








Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK E. KING DODDS, Editor and Proprietor. 
:0:——— Subscription—$4 per annum; $2 50 for six montl®; 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT § “1% for three months. Address letters P. O. Box 
1,530. 
ATTENTION. 


J. H. BATTY, 
' DEALER IN 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for coliec- 
tions, and Buck's 
heads, and Game 
Birds for Sports 
men a specialty. 

Taxidermist’s 
tools, eyes and 
naterials. Also 

u cement, 
reagan mock- 
ing-bird food, 
ae. < 


Taxiderm 
practiced in all 
its branches. 


Real Estate. 


OR SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on 
Macon and McDonongh Streets, near Reid Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The plot or any part on terns to soit. 
Twenty-three full lots, 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad. The 
plot or any part at $200 per lot. Terms to suit. Apply 
to CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
Or to C. HALLOCK, Office of Forest & STREAM. 















Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUOK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &c. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C.Field &Co. 






New Utrecht, New York. 


OR SALE.—One of the handsomest and largest 
Dogs in New York. The dog stands 81} inches 
high, and is 6 feet 6inches in length from tip of nose 
to end of tail; weight about 140 pounds; color, coal 
black. The dogis three years old, and is kind, gentle 
and well broken, and would he invaluable forthe pro- 
v 


of agentleman who sells hrm only because is too 
Bf house. Address M.. P. 0. Box 5870 


Foe sALE.—A AT A CONV. 
roomed house, with barn; ice house, and other out 








IMPO! RTERS and MANUFACTURERS. Cape : Ae Ea old Turnpike 3 road 4 miles 
from ion on ersey KR. 9 
735 Broadway, N. Y. with oysters, fish, game and deer in nce e 
OR SALE, or will f Newfoundland eer en : commas Pree secu The 
» OT e ora je 
F Dog, two setter pape; ark liver color, finely penagy aces more than double the amount. 
mar stagate by ; now —— old. Price om be rae - oun f infor- 
mail or : * 
Rew ¥. . eee eR emer eet | Sast, Pubanaglie: — 





uu aa 


